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CHAPTER III. 
ALONE. 


HE child remained motionless on the rock, with his eyes 
fixed ; no calling out; no appeal. Although it was uns 
expected, he spoke not a word. The ‘same silence 
reigned in the vessel. No cry from the child to the men 

—no farewell from the men to the child. There was on both sides a 

mute acceptance of the widening distance between them. It was 

like a separation from ghosts on the banks of the Styx. The child, as 
if nailed to the rock, which the high tide began to bathe, watched 
the departing bark. It seemed as if he realised his position. What 

did he realise ?—the Darkness. 

A moment later, the hooker gained the strait outside the creek ind 
entered it. Against the clear sky, the masthead was visible rising 
above the split blocks between which the strait wound as between 
two walls. The truck wandered to the summit of the rocks and 
appeared to run into them. Then it was seen no more—all was 
over—the bark had gained the sea. 

The child watched its disappearance—he was astounded but 
dreamy. His stupefaction was complicated by a sense of the dark 
reality of existence. It seemed as if there were experience in this 
dawn of being. Did he, perchance, already exercise judgment? 
Experience coming too early constructs, sometimes, in the obscure 
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depths of a child’s mind, some dangerous balance—we know not 
what—on which these poor little souls weigh God. 

Feeling himself innocent, he yielded. There was no complaint— 
the irreproachable does not reproach. 

Their rough expulsion of him drew from him no sign—he suffered 
a sort of internal stiffening. The child did not bow under this 
sudden blow of fate, which seemed to put an end to his existence ere 
it had well begun ; he received the thunderstroke standing. 

It would have been evident to anyone who could have seen his 
astonishment unmixed with dejection, that, in the group which aban- 
doned him, there was nothing which loved him, nothing which he 
loved. 

Brooding, he forgot the cold. Suddenly the wave wetted his feet 
—the tide was rising; a gust passed through his hair—the north 
wind was rising. He shivered. There came over him, from head to 
foot, a shudder of awakening. 

He cast his eyes about him. 

He was alone. 

Up to this day there had never existed for him any other men 
than those who were at that moment in the hooker. Those men 
had just stolen away. 

Let us add what seems a strange thing to state. These men, the 
only ones he knew, were unknown to him. 

He could not have said who these men were. His childhood 
had been passed among them, without his having the consciousness 
of being of them. He was in juxtaposition to them, nothing more. 

He had just been—forgotten—by them. 

He had no money about him, no shoes to his feet, scarcely a gar- 
ment to his body, not even a piece of bread in his pocket. 

It was winter—it was night. It would be necessary to walk 
several leagues before a human habitation could be reached. 

He did not know where he was. 

He knew nothing, unless it was that those who had come with 
him to the brink of the sea had gone away without him. 

He felt himself put outside the pale of life. 

He felt that man failed him. 

He was ten years old. 

The child was in a desert, between depths, where he saw the 
night rise, and depths where he heard the waves murmur. 

He stretched his little thin arms andjyawned. 

Then, suddenly, as one who makes up his mind, bold, and throw- 
ing off his numbness—with the agility of a squirrel—or perhaps of an 
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acrobat—he turned his back on the creek, and set himself to climb 
straight up the cliff, He escaladed the path, left it, returned to it, 
quick and venturous. He was hurrying landward; just as though 
he had a destination marked out; nevertheless, he was going 
nowhere. 

He hastened without an object—a fugitive before Fate. 

To climb is the function of a man; to clamber is that of an 
animal—he did both. The slopes of Portland facing southward, 
there was scarcely any snow on the path; the intensity of cold had, 
however, frozen that snow into dust very troublesome to the walker. 
The child got free of it. His man’s jacket, which was too big for 
him, complicated matters, and got in his way. Now and then he 
encountered on an overhanging crag or in a declivity a little ice, 
which caused him to slip down. Then, after hanging some moments 
over the precipice, he would catch hold of a dry branch or project- 
ing stone. Once he came ona vein of slate, which suddenly gave 
way under him, letting him down with it. This crumbling slate is 
treacherous. For some seconds the child slid like a tile on a roof; 
he rolled to the extreme edge of the decline, a tuft of grass which he 
clutched at the right moment saved him. 

He was as mute in sight of the abyss as he had been in sight of 
the men; he gathered himself up and reascended silently. The 
slope was steep; so he had to tack in ascending. The precipice 
grew in the darkness ; this vertical rock had no ending. It receded 
before the child in the distance of its height. As the child ascended, 
so seemed the summit to ascend. While he clambered he looked 
up at the dark entablature placed like a barrier between heaven and 
him. At last he reached the top. 

He jumped on the level ground, or rather landed, for he rose 
from the precipice. 

Scarcely was he on the cliff than he began to shiver. He felt in his 
face that bite of the night, the north wind. The bitter north-wester 
was blowing ; he tightened his rough sailor’s jacket about his chest. 

It was a good coat, called in ship language a sou’-wester (suroit), 
because that sort of stuff allows little of the south-westerly rain to 
penetrate. 

The child, having gained the tableland, stopped, placed his feet 
firmly on the frozen ground and looked about him. 

Behind him was the sea; in front was the land; above, the sky— 
but a sky without stars ; an opaque mist masked the zenith. 

On reaching the summit of the rocky wall he found himself turned 


towards the land, and regarded it attentively. It lay before him, as 
B2 
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far as the sky-line, flat, frozen, and covered with snow. Some tufts 
of heather shivered in the wind. No roads were visible. Nothing, 
not even a shepherd’s cot. Here and there, pale, spiral vortices 
might be seen, which were whirls of fine snow, snatched from the 
ground by the wind and blown away. Successive undulations of 
ground, becoming suddenly misty, rolled themselves into the horizon. 
The great dull plains were lost under the white fog. Deep silence. 
It spread like infinity and was still as the tomb. 

The child again turned towards the sea. 

The sea, like the land, was white, the one with snow, the other 
with foam. There is nothing so melancholy as the light produced 
by this double whiteness. Certain lights of night are very clear cut 
in their hardness ; the sea was like steel, the cliff like ebony. From 
the height where the child was, the bay of Portland appeared almost 
like a geographical map, pale in a semicircle of hills, ‘There was 
something dream-like in that nocturnal landscape—a wan disk of 
waters belted by a dark crescent. The moon sometimes has a similar 
appearance. From cape to cape, along the whole coast, not a single 
spark indicating a hearth with a fire, nor a lighted window, nor an 
inhabited house, was to be seen. As in the sky so on earth, no light. 
Not a lamp below, not a star above. Here and there came sudden 
risings in the great expanse of waters in the gulf. The wind dis- 
arranged and wrinkled this vast sheet. ‘The hooker was still visible 
in the bay as she fled. 

It was a black triangle gliding over the livid light. Far away con- 
fusedly the waste of waters stirred in the ominous clear-obscure of 
immensity. The JJ/atutina was making quick way. She seemed to 
grow smaller every minute. Nothing appears so rapid as the flight 
of a vessel melting into the distance of ocean. 

Suddenly she lit the lantern in her bow. Probably the darkness 
falling round her made those on board uneasy, and the pilot thought 
it necessary to throw light on the waves. This luminous point, a 
spark seen from afar, clung like a corpse light to the high and long 
black form. You would have said it was a shroud raised up and 
moving in the middle of the sea, under which some one wandered 
with a star in his hand. 

A storm threatened in the air: the child took no account of it, but 
a sailor would have trembled. It was that moment of preliminary 
anxiety, when it seems as though the elements are changing into 
persons, and that one is about to witness the mysterious transfigura- 
tion of the wind into the wind-god. The sea becomes Ocean: its 
power reveals itself as Will: that which one takes for a thing, is a 
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soul. It will become visible. Hence it is terrible. The soul of 
man fears to be thus confronted with the soul of nature. 

Chaos was about to appear. The wind rolling back the fog, and 
making a stage of the clouds behind, set the scene for that fearful 
drama of wave and winter, which is called a Snow-storm. Vessels 
putting back hove in sight. For some minutes past the roads had been 
no longer deserted. Every instant troubled barks, hastening towards 
an anchorage, appeared from behind the capes ; some were doubling 
Portland Bill, the others St. Alban’s Head. From afar ships were 
running in. It was a race for refuge. Southwards the darkness 
thickened, and clouds, full of night, bordered on the sea. 

The weight of the tempest hanging overhead made a dreary lull 
on the waves. It certainly was no time to sail, yet the hooker had 
sailed. She had made the south of the cape. She was already out 
of the gulf, and in the open sea; suddenly there came a gust of 
wind. The Matutina, which was still clearly in sight, made all sail, 
as if resolved to profit by the hurricane. It was the nor’-wester, a 
wind sullen and angry. Its weight was felt instantly. The hooker, 
caught broadside on, staggered, but recovering held her course to 
sea. This indicated a flight rather than a voyage, less fear of sea 
than of land, and greater heed of pursuit from man than from wind. 

The hooker, passing through every degree of diminution, sank 
into the horizon. The little star which she carried into shadow 
paled. More and mere the hooker became amalgamated with the 
night ; then disappeared. 

This time for good and all. 

At least the child seemed to understand it so; he ceased to look 
at the sea. His eyes returned upon the plains, the wastes, the hills, 
towards the space where it might not be impossible to meet some- 
thing living. 

Into this unknown he set out. 


CHAPTER IV. 
QUESTIONS. 


Wuat kind of band was it which left this child behind in its flight ? 

Were these fugitives Comprachicos ? 

We have already seen the account of the measures taken by 
William III., and confirmed ‘by Parliament, against the malefactors, 
male and female, called Comprachicos, otherwise Comprapequefios, 
otherwise Cheylas. 
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There are laws which disperse. 

The law acting against the Comprachicos determined, not only 
the Comprachicos, but vagabonds of all sorts, on a general flight. 

It was the devil take the hindmost. 

The greater number of the Comprachicos returned to Spain; many 
of them, as we have said, being Basques. 

The law for the protection of children had at first this strange 
result. It caused children to be suddenly abandoned. 

The immediate effect of this penal statute was to produce a crowd 
of children found, or rather lost. Nothing is easier to understand. 
Every wandering gang containing a child was liable to suspicion. 
The mere fact of the child’s presence was in itself a denunciation. 

These are very likely Comprachicos. Such was the idea of the 
sheriff, of the bailiff, of the constable. Hence followed arrest and 
inquiry. People simply unfortunate, reduced to wander and to beg, 
were seized with a terror of being taken for Comprachicos, although 
such was not the fact. But the weak have grave doubts of possible 
errors in Justice. Besides, these vagabond families are very easily 
scared. The accusation against the Comprachicos was that they 
traded in other people’s children. But the promiscuousness caused 
by poverty and indigence is such, that at times it might have been 
difficult for a father and mother to prove a child their own. 

How came you by this child? How were they to prove that they 
held it from God? The child became a peril—they got rid of it. 
To fly unencumbered was easier; the parents resolved to lose it— 
now in a wood, now on a strand, now down a well. 

Children were found drowned in cisterns. 

Let us add that, in imitation of England, all Europe henceforth 
hunted down the Comprachicos. The impulse of pursuit was given. 
There is nothing like belling the cat. From this time forward the 
desire to seize them made rivalry and emulation among the police 
of all countries. And the alguazil was not less keenly watchful than 
the constable. 

One could still read, twenty-three years ago, on a stone of the 
gate of Otero, an untranslatable inscription—the words of the code 
outraging propriety. There, however, the shade of difference which 
existed between the buyers and the stealers of children is very 
strongly marked. Here is part of the inscription in somewhat rough 
Castilian, Agui guedan las orejas de los Comprachicos, mientras que se 
van ellos al trabajo de mar. You see the confiscation of ears did not 
prevent the owners going to the galleys. Whence followed a general 
rout among all vagabonds. They started frightened ; they arrived 
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trembling. On every shore in Europe their furtive advent was 
watched. Impossible for such a band to embark with a child, since 
to disembark with one was dangerous. 

To lose the child was much simpler of accomplishment. 

And this child, of whom we have caught a glimpse in the shadow 
of the solitudes of Portland, by whom had he been cast away ? 

To all appearance by Comprachicos. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TREE OF HUMAN INVENTION. 


Ir might be about seven o’clock in the evening. The wind was 
now diminishing, a sign, however, of impending violent recurrence. 
The child was on the tableland at the extreme south point ot 
Portland. 

Portland is a peninsula ; but the child did not know what a penin- 
sula is, and was ignorant even of the name of Portland. He knew 
but one thing, which is, that one can walk until one drops down. An 
idea is a guide ; he had no idea. They had brought him here, and left 
him here. Zhey and here. These two enigmas represented his doom. 
They were humankind. Here was the universe. For him in all 
creation there was absolutely no other basis to rest on but the little 
piece of ground where he placed his heel, ground hard and cold to 
his naked feet. In that great twilight world, open on all sides, 
what was there for the child? Nothing. 

He walked towards this Nothing. Around him was the vastness 
of human desertion. 

He crossed the first plateau diagonally, then a second, then a third. 
At the extremity of each plateau the child came upon a break in the 
ground. The slope was sometimes steep, but always short; the high, 
bare plains of Portland resemble great flagstones overlapping each 
other. ‘The south side seems to enter under the protruding slab, the 
north side rises over the following one; these made ascents, which 
the child stepped over nimbly. From time to time he stopped, and 
seemed to hold counsel with himself. The night was becoming very 
dark. His radius of sight was contracting. He now only saw a few 
steps before him. 

All of a sudden he stopped, listened for an instant, and with an 
almost imperceptible nod of satisfaction, turned quickly and directed 
his steps towards an eminence of moderate height, which he dimly 
perceived on his right, at the point of the plain nearest the cliff. 
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There was on the eminence a shape which in the mist looked like a 
tree. The child had just heard a noise in this direction, which was 
the noise neither of the wind nor of the sea, nor was it the cry of 
animals. He thought that some one was there, and with a few 
strides he was at the foot of the hillock. 

In truth, some one was there. 

That which had been indistinct on the top of the eminence was 
now visible. It was something like a great arm thrust straight out of 
the ground ; at the upper extremity of the arm was a sort of fore- 
finger, supported from beneath by the thumb, pointed out horizon- 
tally ; the arm, the thumb, and the forefinger drew a square against 
the sky. At the point of juncture of this peculiar finger and this 
peculiar thumb, there was a string, from which hung something black 
and shapeless. The string moving in the wind sounded like a chain. 
This was the noise the child had heard. Seen closely, the string was 
that which the noise indicated, a chain—a single chain cable. 

By that mysterious law of amalgamation which throughout nature 
causes appearances to exaggerate realities, the place, the hour, the 
mist, the mournful sea, the cloudy turmoils on the distant horizon, 
added to the effect of this outline, and made it seem enormous. 

The mass linked to the chain presented the appearance of a 
scabbard. It was swaddled like a child, and long like a man. There 
was a round thing at its summit, about which the end of.the chain 
was rolled. ‘The scabbard was riven asunder at the lower end, and 
shreds of flesh hung out between the rents. 

A feeble breeze stirred the chain, and that which hung to it 
swayed gently. The passive mass obeyed the vague motions of 
space. It was an object to inspire indescribable dread. Horror, 
which disproportions everything, blurred its dimensions while retain- 
ing its shape. It was a condensation of darkness, which had a 
defined form. Night was above and within the spectre ; it was a 
prey to ghastly exaggeration. Twilight and moon-rise, stars setting 
behind the cliff, floating things in space, the clouds, winds from all 
quarters, had ended by penetrating into the composition of this 
visible nothing. The species of log hanging in the wind partook of 
the impersonality diffused far over sea and sky, and the darkness 
completed this phase of the ¢Aimg which had once been a man. 

Once, but now no longer so. 

To be nought but a remainder! Such a thing is beyond the 
power of language to express. No more to exist, yet to persist ; to 
be in the abyss, yet be above it ; to reappear above death as if indis- 
soluble. There is a certain amount of impossibility mixed with such 
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reality. Thence comes the inexpressible. This being—was it a 
being? This black witness was a remainder, and an awful remainder 
—a remainder of what? Of nature first, and then of society. 
Nought, and yet totality. ; 

The lawless inclemency of the weather held him at its will; the 
deep oblivion of solitude environed him; he was given up to un- 
known chances ; he was without defence against the darkness, which 
did with him what it willed. He was always the patient; he sub- 
mitted ; the hurricane (that ghastly conflict of winds) was upon him. 

The spectre was given over to pillage. He underwent the horrible 
outrage of rotting in the open air; he was an outlaw of the tomb. 
There was no peace for him even in annihilation: in the summer he 
fell away into dust, in the winter intomud. Death should be veiled, 
the grave should have its reserve. Here was neither veil nor reserve: 
cynically avowed putrefaction. It is effrontery in death to display 
his work, he offends all the calmness of his shadow when he does his 
task outside his laboratory, the grave. This dead being had been 
stripped. To strip one already stripped—what a relentless act! 
His marrow was no longer in his bones ; his entrails were no longer 
in his carcase ; his voice was no longer in his throat. A corpse is a 
pocket which death turns inside out and empties. If he ever had a 
Me, where was the Me? There still, perchance, and this was fearful 
to think of Something wandering around something in chains,—can 
one imagine a more mournful feature in the darkness ? 

Realities exist here below which serve as issues to the unknown, 
which seem to facilitate the egress of speculation, and which preci- 
pitate hypothesis. Conjecture has its compedle intrare. In passing 
by certain places and before certain objects one cannot help stopping 
—a prey to dreams within the realms of which the mind progresses. 
In the invisible there are some dark portals ajar. No one could 
have met this dead man without meditating. 

In the vastness of dispersion he was worn silently away. He had 
had blood which had been drunk, skin which had been eaten, flesh 
which had been stolen. Nothing had passed by without taking some- 
what from him. December had borrowed cold of him; midnight, 
horror ; the iron, rust; the plague, miasma; the flowers, perfume. 
His slow disintegration was a toll paid to all—a toll of the corpse to 
the storm, the rain, the dew, the reptiles, the birds. All the dark 
hands of night had rifled the dead. 

He was, indeed, an inexpressibly strange tenant, a tenant of the 
darkness. He was on a plain and on a hill, and Ae was not. He was 
palpable, yet vanished. He was a shadow added to the night. After 
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the disappearance of day into an expanse of silent gloom, he became 
in lugubrious accord with all around him. By his mere presence he 
increased the moaning of the tempest, and the calm of stars. The 
unutterable which is in the desert was condensed in him. Waif of an 
unknown fate, he added himself to all the wild secrets of the night. 
There was in his mystery a vague reverberation of all. 

About him life seemed sinking to its lowest depths. Certainty and 
confidence appeared to diminish in his environs. The shiver of the 
brushwood and the grass, the desolate melancholy, and anxiety, which 
seemed to embody a conscience, made the whole landscape in tragic 
unison with that black figure suspended by the chain. The presence 
of a spectre in the horizon is an aggravation of solitude. 

He was a Sign. Having unappeasable winds around him, he was 
implacable. Perpetual shuddering made him terrible. Fearful to 
say, he seemed to be a centre in space, with something immense 
leaning on him. Who can tell? Perhaps that equity, half seen and 
set at defiance, which transcends human justice. There was in his 
unburied continuance the vengeance of men and his own vengeance. 
He was a testimony in the twilight and the waste. He was in himself 
a disquieting substance, since we tremble before the substance which 
is the ruined habitation of the soul. For dead matter to trouble 
us, it must once have been tenanted by spirit. He denounced the 
law of earth to the law of Heaven. Placed there by man, he there 
awaited God. Above him floated, blended with all the vague distor- 
tions of the cloud and the wave, boundless dreams of shadow. 

Who could tell what sinister mysteries lurked behind this phantom? 
The illimitable circumscribed by nought ; nor tree, nor roof, nor 
passer-by were near this dead man. When the unchangeable broods 
over us, when Heaven and the abyss, life, the grave, and eternity 
appear patent, then it is we feel that all is inaccessible, all is for- 
bidden, all is sealed. Even when infinity opens before us there is no 
barrier more formidable. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN DEATH AND NIGHT. 


THE child was before this thing, dumb, wondering, and with eyes 
fixed. 

To a man it would have been a gibbet ; to the child it was an 
apparition. 

Where a man would have seen a corpse, the child saw a spectre. 
Besides, he did not understand. 
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The attractions of the obscure are manifold. ‘There was one on 
the summit of that hill. The child took a step, then another ; he 
ascended, wishing all the while to descend ; and approached, wishing 
all the while to retreat. 

Bold, and yet trembling, he went close up to survey the spectre. 

When he got close under the gibbet, he looked up and examined it. 

The spectre was tarred ; here and there it shone. The child distin- 
guished the face. It was coated over with pitch ; and this mask, which 
appeared viscous and sticky, varied its aspect with the night shadows. 
The child saw the mouth, which was a hole; the nose, which was a 
hole ; the eyes, which were holes. The body was wrapped, and appa- 
rently corded up, in coarse canvas, soaked in naphtha. The canvas was 
mouldy and torn. A knee protruded through it. A rent allowed the 
ribs to be seen. Some parts were corpse, others were skeleton. The 
face was the colour of earth. Some slugs, wandering over it, had 
traced across it vague ribands of silver. The canvas, glued to the 
bones, showed relief like the robe of a statue. The skull, cracked 
and fractured, gaped like a rotten fruit. The teeth were still human, 
for they retained a laugh. The remains of a cry seemed to whisper 
in the open mouth. ‘There were a few hairs of beard on the cheek. 
The inclined head had an air of attention. 

Some repairs had recently been done; the face had been tarred 
afresh, as well as the ribs and the knee which came out of the canvas. 
The feet hung out below. 

Just underneath in the grass were two shoes, which snow and rain 
had rendered shapeless. These shoes had fallen from the dead man. 

The barefooted child looked at the shoes. 

The wind which had become more and more restless, was now in- 
terrupted by those pauses which foretell the approach of a storm. 
For the last few minutes it had altogether ceased to blow. The 
corpse no longer stirred ; the chain was as immoveable as a plummet 
line. 

Like all new-comers into life, and taking into account the peculiar 
influences of his fate, the child, no doubt, felt within him that awaken- 
ing of ideas characteristic of early years which endeavours to open the 
brain, and which resembles the pecking of the young bird in the egg. 
But all that there was in his little consciousness at this moment was 
resolved into stupor. Excess of sensation has the effect of too much 
oil, and ends by putting out thought. A man would have put himself 
questions ; the child put himself none; he only looked. 

The tar gave the face a wet appearance ; drops of pitch, congealed 
in what had been the eyes, produced the effect of tears. However, 
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thanks to the pitch, the ravage of death, if not annulled, was visibly 
slackened and reduced to the least possible decay. That which was 
before the child was a thing of which care was taken; the man was 
evidently precious. They had not cared to keep him alive, but they 
did care to keep him dead. 

The gibbet was old, worm-eaten, although strong, and had been in 
use many years. 

It was an immemorial custom in England to tar smugglers. They 
were hanged on the sea-board, they were coated over with pitch and 
left swinging. Examples must be made in public, and tarred examples 
last longest. The tar was mercy ; by renewing it they were spared 
making fresh examples. They placed gibbets from point to point along 
the coast, as now-a-days they do beacons. The hanged man did duty 
as a lantern. After his fashion, he guided his comrades, the smugglers. 
The smugglers from far out at sea perceived the gibbets. There was 
one, first warning ; then another, second warning. It did not stop 
smuggling ; but public order is made up of such things. The fashion 
lasted in England up to the beginning of this century. In 1822 you 
might have seen three men hanging in front of Dover Castle. But, 
for that matter, the conserving process was not employed only with 
smugglers. England turned robbers and incendiaries to the same 
account. Jack Painter, who set fire to the government storehouses 
at Portsmouth, was hanged and tarred in 1776. L’Abbé Coyer, who 
described him as Jean le Peintre, saw him again in 1777 ; Jack Painter 
was hanging above the ruin he had made, and was re-tarred from time 
to time. His corpse lasted—I had almost said lived—nearly fourteen 
years. It was still doing good service in 1788 ; in 1790, however, they 
were obliged to replace it by another. The Egyptians used to value 
the mummy of the king ; a plebeian mummy can also, it appears, be 
of service. 

The wind, having great power on the hill, had swept it of all its 
snow. Herbage reappeared on it, interspersed here and there with 
a few thistles; the hill was covered by that close short grass which 
grows by the sea, and causes the tops of cliffs to resemble green cloth. 
Under the gibbet, on the very spot over which hung the feet of the 
executed criminal, was a high and thick tuft, uncommon on such 
poor soil, Corpses, crumbling there for centuries past, accounted for 
the beauty of the grass. Earth feeds herself on man. 

A dreary fascination held the child; he remained there open- 
mouthed. He only dropped his head a moment when a nettle, which 
felt like an insect, stung his leg ; then he looked up again—he looked 
above him at the face which looked down on him. It appeared to 
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regard him the more stedfastly because it had no eyes. It was a 
comprehensive glance, having an indescribable fixedness in which 
there was both light and darkness, and which emanated from the 
skull and teeth, as well as the empty arches of the brow. The whole 
head of a dead man seems to have vision, and this is awful. No 
eyeball, and. yet we feel that we are looked at. A horror of worms. ° 

Little by little the child himself was becoming an object of terror. 
He no longer moved. Torpor was coming over him. He did not 
perceive that he was losing consciousness: he was becoming be- 
numbed and lifeless. Winter was silently delivering him over to 
night. ‘There is somewhat of the traitor in winter. The child was 
all but a statue. The coldness of stone penetrated his bones ; dark- 
ness, that reptile, was crawling over him. The drowsiness resulting 
from snow creeps over man like.a dim tide. The child was being 
slowly invaded bya stagnation resembling that of the corpse. He was 
falling asleep. 

In the hand of sleep is the finger of death. The child felt himself 
seized by that hand. He was on the point of falling under the gibbet. 
Already he no longer knew whether he was standing upright. 

The end always impending, no transition between to be and not to 
be, the return into the crucible, the slip possible every minute. Such 
is the precipice which is Creation. 

Another instant, the child and the dead, life in sketch and life in 
ruin, would be confounded in the same obliteration. 

The spectre appeared to understand, and not to desire this. All 
of a sudden he stirred. One would have said he was warning the 
child. It was the wind beginning to blow again. Nothing could be 
more strange than this dead man in movement. 

The corpse at the end of the chain, pushed by the invisible gust, 
took an oblique attitude ; rose to the left, then fell back ; re-ascended 
to the right, and fell and rose with the slow and funereal precision of 
aship. A wild game of see-saw. It seemed as though in the dark- 
ness the pendulum of the clock of Eternity was to be seen. 

This continued for some time. The child felt himself waking up 
at the sight of the dead; through his increasing numbness he expe- 
rienced a distinct sense of fear. 

The chain at every oscillation made a grinding sound, with hideous 
regularity. It appeared to take breath, and then commence again. 
This grinding resembled the cry of a grasshopper. 

An approaching squall is heralded by sudden gusts of wind. . All 
at once the breeze increased into a gale. The corpse emphasized its 
dismal oscillations, It no longer swung, it tossed ; the chain, which 
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had been grinding, now shrieked. It appeared that its shriek was 
heard. If it were an appeal, it was obeyed. From the depths of the 
horizon came the sound of a rushing noise. 

It was the noise of wings. 

An incident occurred. A stormy incident, peculiar to grave-yards 
and solitudes. It was the arrival of a flight of ravens. Black flying 
specks pricked the clouds, pierced through the mist, increased in 
size, came near, amalgamated, thickened, hastened towards the hill, 
uttering cries. It was like the approach of a Legion. Those winged 
vermin of the darkness alighted on the gibbet ; the child, scared, 
drew back. 

Swarms obey the word of command ; the birds crowded on the 
gibbet, not one was on the corpse. They were talking among them- 
selves. The croaking was frightful. The howl, the whistle, and the 
roar, are signs of life; the croak is a satisfied acceptance of putre- 
faction. In it you can fancy you hear the tomb breaking silence. 
The croak is night-like in itself. 

The child was frozen even more by terror than by cold. 

The ravens held silence. One of them perched on the skeleton. 
This was a signal ; all precipitated themselves on to it. There wasa 
cloud of wings, then all their feathers closed up, and the hanged man 
disappeared under a swarm of black blisters struggling in the obscurity. 
At this moment the corpse moved. Was it he? Was it the wind? 
He made a frightful bound. The hurricane, which was increasing, 
came to his aid. The phantom fell into convulsions. The squall, 
already blowing with full lungs, laid hold of him, and moved him 
about in all directions. 

He became horrible; he began to struggle. An awful puppet, 
with a gibbet chain for a string. Some humorist of night must have 
seized the string, and was playing with the mummy. It turned and 
leapt as if it would fain dislocate itself; the birds, frightened, flew off. 
It was like an explosion of all those unclean creaturés. Then they 
returned ; and a contention began. 

The dead man seemed possessed with hideous vitality. The winds 
raised him as though they meant to carry him away. He seemed 
struggling and making efforts to escape, but his iron collar held him 
back. The birds adapted themselves to all his movements ; retreat- 
ing back, then striking again, scared but desperate. On one side a 
strange flight was essayed, on the other the pursuit of a chained 
man. 

The corpse, impelled by every spasm of the wind, had shocks, 
starts, fits of rage ; it went, it came, it rose, it fell, driving back the 
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scattered swarm. ‘The dead man was a club, the swarms were dust. 
The fierce, assailing flock would not leave their hold, and grew stub- 
born ; the man, as if maddened by the cluster of beaks, redoubled 
his blind chastisement of space. It was like the blows of a stone 
held in a sling. At times he was covered by talons and wings ; then 
he was free. There were disappearances of the horde; then sudden 
furious returns. It was frightful torment continuing after life was 
past. The birds seemed frenzied. The-air-holes of hell must surely 
give passage to such swarms. 

Thrusting of claws, thrusting of beaks, croakings, rendings of shreds 
no longer flesh, creakings of the gibbet, shudderings of theskeleton, 
jingling of the chain, the voices of the storm and tumult. What 
drearier conflict could be imagined? A hobgoblin warring with 
devils! A combat with a spectre! 

Sometimes the storm redoubling its violence, the hanged man 
revolved on his own pivot, turning all sides at once to the swarm, as 
if he wished to run after the birds; his teeth seemed to try and bite 
them. The wind was for him, the chain against him. It was as if 
some black deities were mixing themselves up in the fray. The 
hurricane was in the battle. 

The dead man turning himself about, the flocks of birds wound 
round him spirally. It was a whirl in a whirlwind. A great roar 
was heard’ from below. It was the sea. 

The child saw this nightmare. Suddenly he trembled im all his 
limbs ;. a shiver thrilled his frame; he staggered, tottered, was: near 
falling, recovered, pressed both hands to his forehead, as if he felt 
his forehead a support; then, haggard, his hair streaming in the wind, 
descending the hill with long strides, his eyes closed, himself almost 
a phantom, he took flight, leaving behind that torment in the night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NORTH POINT OF PORTLAND, 


He ran until he was breathless, at random, desperate, over the 
plain into the snow, into space. His flight warmed him. He 
needed it. Without the run and the fright he had died. 

When his breath failed him, he stopped, but he dared not look 
back. He fancied that the birds would pursue him, that the dead 
man had undone his chain and was probably hurrying behind him, 
and no doubt the gibbet itself was descending the hill, running after 
the dead man ; he feared to see this if he turned his head. 
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When he had somewhat recovered his breath, he resumed his 
flight. 

To account for facts does not belong to childhood. He received 
impressions which were magnified by terror, but he did not link 
them together in his mind, nor form any conclusion on them, He 
was going on no matter how or where; he ran with agony and diffi- 
culty as one ina dream. During the three hours or so since he had 
been abandoned, his onward progress, while it remained vague, had 
changed his purpose. At first it was a search, now it was a flight. 
He no longer felt hunger nor cold—he felt fear. One instinct had 
replaced another. ‘To escape was now his whole thought—to escape 
from what? From everything. On all sides life seemed to enclose 
him like a horrible wall. If he could have fled from it all, he would 
have done so. But children know nothing of that breaking from 
prison which is called suicide. He was running—he ran thus for an 
indefinite time ; but fear dies with lack of breath. 

All at once, as if seized by a sudden accession of energy and in- 
telligence, he stopped. One would have said he was ashamed of 
running away. He drew himself up, stamped his foot, and, with 
head erect, looked round. There was no longer hill, nor gibbet, nor 
flights of crows. The fog had resumed possession of the horizon. 
The child pursued his way: he now no longer ran but walked. To 
say that meeting with a corpse had made a man of him would be to 
limit the manifold and confused impression which possessed him. 
There was in this impression much more and much less. The 
gibbet, a mighty trouble in the rudiment of comprehension, nascent 
in his mind, still seemed to him an apparition ; but a trouble over- 
come is strength gained, and he felt himself stronger. Had he been 
of an age to probe self, he would have detected within him a 
thousand other germs of meditation, but the reflection of children 
is shapeless, and the utmost they feel is the bitter aftertaste of that 
which, obscure to them, is what the man later calls indignation. Let 
me add that a child has the faculty of quickly accepting the conclu- 
sion of a sensation; the distant fading boundaries which amplify 
painful subjects, escape him. A child is protected by the limit of 
feebleness against emotions which are too complex. He sees the 
fact, and little else beside. The difficulty of being satisfied by half- 
ideas does not exist for him. It is not until later that experience 
comes, with its brief, to instruct him in the lawsuit of life. Zhen 
he confronts groups of facts which have crossed his path—the under- 
standing cultivated and enlarged, makes ccmparison—the memories 
of youth reappear under the passions of ege, like the traces of a 
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palimpsest under the erasure ; these memories form bases for logic, 
and that which is a perception in the child’s brain, becomes a syl- 
logism in the man’s. Experience is, however, various, and is con- 
nected with good or evil according to natural disposition. With the 
good it ripens, with the bad it rots. 

The child had run quite a quarter of a league, and walked another 
quarter, when suddenly he felt the craving of hunger. A thought 
which altogether eclipsed the hideous apparition on the hill occurred 
to him forcibly, it was that he must eat. Happily there is in man a 
brute which is sometimes useful in leading him back to reality. 

But what to eat, where to eat, how to eat ? 

He felt his pockets mechanically, knowing well that they were 
empty. Then he quickened his steps, without knowing whither he 
was going. He hastened towards a possible dwelling. This faith in 
an inn is one of the convictions enrooted by God in man. To 
believe in a home is to believe in God. 

However, in that plain of snow there was nothing like a roof. The 
child went on, and the waste continued bare as far as eye could 
see. There had never been a human habitation on the table-land. 
It was at the foot of the cliff, in holes in the rocks, that, lacking 
wood to build themselves huts, there dwelt long ago the aboriginal 
inhabitants, who had slings for arms, dried cow-dung for firing, for a 
god the idol Heil standing in a glade in Dorchester, and for trade 
the fishing of that false grey coral which the Gauls called f/in, and 
the Greeks isidis plocamos. 

The child found his way as best he could. Destiny is made up of 
cross roads. An option of paths is dangerous. This little being 
had an early choice of doubtful chances. 

He continued to advance, but although the muscles of his thighs 
seemed to be of steel, he began to tire. There were no tracks in 
the plain, or if there were any, the snow had obliterated them. 
Instinctively he turned towards the east. Sharp stones had wounded 
his heels. Had it been daylight pink stains made by his blood 
might have been seen in the footprints he left in the snow. He 
recognised nothing. He was crossing the plain of Portland from 
south to north, and it is probable that the band with which he had 
come, to avoicl meeting anyone, had crossed it from east to west ; 
they had most likely sailed in some fisherman’s or smuggler’s boat, 
from a point on the coast of Uggescombe, such as St. Catherine’s 
Cape, or Swancry, to go to Portland and find the hooker which 
awaited them, and they-must have landed in one of the creeks of 
Weston, and re-embarked in one of those of Easton. That direction 
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was intersected by the one the child now followed. It was im- 
possible for him to recognise the road. 

On the plain of Portland there are, here and there, high blisters 
of land, abruptly ended by the shore and cut perpendicular to the 
sea, The wandering child reached one of these culminating points 
and stopped on it, hoping that a larger space might reveal further 
indications. He tried to see around him. Before him in place of 
an horizon, was a vast livid opacity. He looked at this attentively, 
and under the fixedness of his glance it became less indistinct. At 
the base of a distant fold of land towards the east, in the depths of 
that opaque lividity, (a sort of precipice moving, and wall which 
resembled a cliff of night,) crept and floated some vague black rents, 
some dim shreds of vapour. That pale opacity was fog. Those 
black shreds were smoke. Where there is smoke there are men. 
The child turned his steps in that direction. 

He saw some distance off at the foot of the descent, among shape- 
less conformations of rock, blurred by the mist, what seemed to be 
either a sandbank or a tongue of land, joining on probably to the 
plains of the horizon the tableland he had just crossed. It was evident 
he must pass that way. 

He had, in fact, arrived at the isthmus of Portland, a diluvian 
alluvion which is called Chesil. 

He began to descend the side of the plateau. 

The descent was difficult and rough. It was with less of rugged- 
ness, however, the reverse of the ascent he had just made in leavin; 
the creek. Every ascent is balanced by a decline. After having 
clambered up, he crawled down. 

He leapt from one rock to another at the risk of a sprain, at the 
risk of falling into the vague depths below. To save himself when he 
slipped on the rock or on the ice, he caught hold of handfuls of weeds 
and furze, thick with thorns, and all the points ran into his fingers. 
At times he came on an easier declivity, taking breath as he de- 
scended ; then he, came on the precipice again, and each step neces- 
sitated an expedient. In descending precipices, every movement 
solves ‘a problem. One must be skilful under pain of death. These 
problems the child solved with an instinct, which would have made 
him the admiration of apes and mountebanks. The descent was 
steep and long. Nevertheless he was coming to the end of it. 

Little by little it was drawing nearer the moment when he should 
land on the isthmus, of which he from time to time caught a glimpse. 
At intervals, while he bounded or dropped from rock to rock, he 


pricked up his ears, his head erect, like a listening deer. He was 
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hearkening to a vast and faint uproar, far away to the left, which re- 
sembled the deep note of a clarion. It was a commotion of winds, 
preceding that fearful north blast, which is heard rushing from the 
pole, like an inroad of trumpets. At the same time the child felt 
now and then on his brow, on his eyes, on his cheeks, something 
which was like the palms of cold hands being placed on his face. 
These were large frozen flakes, sown at first softly in space, then 
eddying, and heralding a snow-storm. The child was covered with 
them. ‘The snow-storm, which for the last hour had been on the sea, 
was beginning to gain the land. It was slowly invading the plains. 
It was entering obliquely, by the north-west, the tableland of 
Portland. 








BOOK THE SECOND. 
The Booker at Sea. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST ROUGH SKETCH FILLED IN. 


Wuite the hooker was in the gulf of Portland, there was but little 
sea on ; the ocean, if gloomy, was almost still, and the sky was yet 
clear. The wind took little effect on the vessel ; the hooker hugged 
the cliff as closely as possible ; it served as a screen to her. 

There were ten on board the little Biscayan felucca, three men for 
crew and seven passengers, of whom two were women. In the light 
of the open sea (which broadens twilight into day) all the figures on 
board were clearly visible. Besides they were not hiding now, they 
were all at ease, each one reassumed his freedom of manner, spoke 
in his own note, showed his face: departure to them was a 
deliverance. 

The motley nature of the group shone out. The women were of 
no age. A wandering life produces premature old age, and indigence 
is made up of wrinkles. One of them was Basque of the Dry-ports. 
The other, with the large rosary, was an Irishwoman, They wore 
that air of indifference common to the wretched. They had squatted 
down close to each other when they got on board, on chests at the foot 
of the mast. They talked to each other. Irish and Basque are, as we 
have said, kindred languages. The Basque woman’s hair was scented 
with onions and basil. The skipper of the hooker was a Basque of 
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Guipuzcoa. One sailor was a Basque of the northern slope of the 
Pyrenees, the other was of the southern slope—that is to say, they 
were of the same nation, although the first was French and the 
latter Spanish. The Basques recognise no official country. 7 
madre se llama Montana, my mother is called the mountain, as 
Zalareus, the muleteer, used to say, Of the five men who were with 
the two women, one was a Frenchman of Languedoc, one a French- 
man of Provence, one a Genoese, one an old man, he who wore the 
sombrero without a hole for his pipe, appeared to be German. The 
fifth, the chief, was a Basque of the Landes from Biscarrosse, It was 
he who just as the child was going on board the hooker, had, with a 
kick of his heel, cast the plank into the sea. This man, robust, 
agile, sudden in movement, covered, as may be remembered, with 
trimmings, slashings, and glistening tinsel, could not keep in his 
place ; he stooped down, held himself up, and continually passed to 
and fro from one end of the vessel to the other, as if debating 
uneasily on what had been done, and what was going to happen. 

This chief of the band, the captain and the two men of the crew, 
all four Basques, spoke sometimes Basque, sometimes Spanish, some- 
times French—these three languages being diffused on both slopes 
of the Pyrenees. But generally speaking, excepting the women, all 
talked a smattering of French. It was the foundation of their slang. 
The French language from about this period began to be chosen by the 
peoples as something intermediate between the excess of consonants 
in the north, and the excess of vowels in the south. In Europe, 
French was the language of commerce, and also of felony. It will 
be remembered that Gibby, a London thief, understood Cartouche. 

The hooker, a fine sailer, was making quick way ; still, ten per- 
sons, besides their baggage, were a heavy cargo for one of such light 
draught. 

The fact of the vessel’s aiding the escape of a band did not neces- 
sarily imply that the crew were accomplices. It was sufficient that the 
captain of the vessel was a Vascongado, and that the chief of the 
band was another. Among that race mutual assistance is a duty 
which admits of no exception. A Basque, as we have said, is neither 
Spanish nor French ; he is Basque, and always and everywhere he 
must succour a Basque. Such is Pyrenean fraternity. 

All the time the hooker was in the gulf, the sky, although threat- 
ening, did not frown enough to cause the fugitives any uneasiness. 
They were flying, they were escaping, they were brutally gay. One 
laughed, another sang ; the laugh was dry but free, the song was low 
but careless. 
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The Languedocian cried, “ Caoucagno.” Cocagne expresses the 
highest pitch of satisfaction in Narbonne. He was a long-shore 
sailor, a native of the waterside village of Gruissan, on the southern 
side of the Clappe, a bargeman rather than a mariner, but accustomed 
to work the reaches of the inlet of Bages, and to draw the drag-net 
full of fish over the salt sands of St. Lucie. He was of the race who 
wear a red cap, make complicated signs of the cross after the 
Spanish fashion, drink wine out of goat-skins, eat scraped ham, kneel 
down to blaspheme, and implore their patron saints with threats :— 
“Great saint, grant me what I ask, or I'll throw a stone at thy 
head, ou té feg un pic.” He might be, at need, a useful addition to 
the crew. 

The Provengal in the caboose was blowing up a turf fire under an 
iron pot, and making broth. The broth was a kind of puchero, in 
which fish took the place of meat, and into which the Provengal 
threw chick peas, little bits of bacon cut in squares, and pods of red 
pimento ; thus concessions were made by the eaters of doui/labaisse to 
the eaters of o//a podrida. One of the bags of provisions was beside 
him unpacked. He had lighted over his head an iron lantern, glazed 
with talc, which swung on a hook from the ceiling of the cook-room. 
By its side, on another hook, swung the weather-cock halcyon. There 
was a popular belief in those days that a dead halcyon, hung by 
the beak, always turned its breast to the quarter whence the wind 
was blowing. While he made the broth, the Provengal put the neck 
of a gourd into his mouth, and now and then swallowed a draught of 
aquardiente (a species of brandy). It was one of those gourds 
covered with wicker, broad and flat, with handles, which used to be 
hung to the side by a strap, and which were then called hip-gourds. 
Between each gulp he mumbled one of those country songs of which 
the subject is nothing at all. A hollow road, a hedge ; you see in the 
meadow, through a gap in the bushes, the shadow of a horse and 
cart, elongated in the sunset, and from time to time, above the hedge, 
the end of a fork loaded with hay appears and disappears—you want 
no more to make a song. 

A departure, according to the bent of one’s mind, is a relief or a 
depression. All seemed lighter in spirits excepting the elder man of 
the band, the man with the hat that had no pipe. 

This old man, who looked more German than anything else, 
although he had one of those unfathomable faces in which nationality 
is lost, was bald, and so grave that his baldness might have been a 
tonsure. Every time he passed before the blessed Virgin on the prow, 
he raised his felt hat, so that you could see the swollen and senile veins 
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of his skull. A sort of full gown, torn and threadbare, of brown 
Dorchester serge, but half hid his closely fitting coat, tight, compact, 
and hooked up to the neck, like a cassock. His hands inclined to 
cross each other, and had the mechanical junction of habitual prayer. 
He had what might be called a sallow countenance, for the counte- 
nance is above all things a reflection ; and it is an error to believe 
that idea is colourless. That countenance was evidently the surface 
of a strange inner state, the result of a composition of contradictions, 
some tending to drift away in good, others in evil, and ‘to an 
observer it was the revelation of one who was less and more than 
human—capable of falling below the scale of the tiger, or of rising 
above that of man. Such chaotic souls exist. There was something 
inscrutable in that face. Its secret reached the abstract. You felt 
that the man had known the foretaste of evil, which is the calculus, 
and the after-taste, which is the zero. In his impassibility, which 
was perhaps only on the surface, were imprinted two petrifactions ; 
the petrifaction of the heart, proper to the hangman, and the petri- 
faction of mind, proper to the mandarin. One might have said (for 
the monstrous has its mode of being complete), that all things were 
possible to it, even emotion. Every savant has something of a corpse, 
and this man was a savant. Only to see him you caught science 
imprinted in the gestures of his body, and in the folds of his dress. 
His was a fossil face, the serious cast of which was counteracted by 
that wrinkled mobility of the polyglot which verges on grimace. 
But a severe man withal ; nothing of the hypocrite, nothing of the 
cynic. A tragic dreamer. He was one of those whom crime leaves 
pensive; he had the brow of an incendiary tempered by the eyes 
of an archbishop. His sparse grey locks turned to white over his 
temples. The Christian was evident in him, complicated with the 
fatalism of the Turk. Chalkstones deformed his fingers, dissected 
by leanness. The stiffness of his tall frame was grotesque. He had 
his sea-legs, he walked slowly about the deck, without looking at any 
one, with an air decided and sinister. His eyeballs were vaguely 
filled with the fixed light of a soul, studious of the darkness and 
afflicted by re-apparitions of conscience. 

From time to time the chief of the band, abrupt and alert, and 
making sudden turns about the vessel, came to him and whispered 
in his ear. The old man answered by a nod. It might have been 
the lightning consulting the night. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TROUBLED MEN ON THE TROUBLED SEA, 


Two men on board the craft were absorbed in thought—the old 
man, and the captain of the hooker, who should not be mistaken for 
the chief of the band. The captain was occupied by the sea, the old 
man by the sky. The former did not lift his eyes from the waters ; 
the latter kept watch on the firmament. The captain was occupied 
with the state of the sea; the old man seemed to suspect the heavens. 
He scanned the stars through every break in the clouds. 

It was at the time when day still lingers, and when some few stars 
begin faintly to pierce the twilight. ‘The horizon was singular. The 
mist upon it varied. Haze predominated on land, clouds on the sea. 

The captain, noting the rising billows, hauled all taut before he got 
outside Portland Bay. He would not delay so doing, until he should 
pass the headland. He examined the rigging closely, and satisfied 
himself that the lower shrouds were well set up, and supported firmly 
the futtock-shrouds ; precautions of a man who means to carry on 
with a press of sail, at all risks. 

The hooker was not trimmed, being two foot by the head. This 
was her weak point. 

The captain passed every minute from the binnacle to the standard 
compass, taking the bearings of objects on shore. The Matutina 
had at first a soldier’s wind, which was not unfavourable, though she 
could not lie within five points of her course. The captain took the 
helm as often as possible, trusting no one but himself, to prevent her 
from dropping to leeward, the effect of the rudder being influenced 
by the steerage-way. 

The difference between the true and apparent course, being rela- 
tive to the way on the vessel, the hooker seemed to lie closer to the 
wind than she did in reality. The breeze was not a-beam, nor was 
the hooker close-hauled ; but one cannot ascertain the true course 
made, except when the wind is abaft. When you perceive long 
streaks of clouds meeting in a point on the horizon, you may be sure 
that from that quarter comes the gale ; but this evening the wind was 
variable ; the needle fluctuated ; the captain distrusted the erratic 
movements of the vessel. He steered carefully but resolutely, luffed 
her up, watched her coming to, prevented her from yawing, and 
from running into the wind’s eye: noted the leeway, the little jerks of 
the helm : was observant of every roll and pitch of the vessel, of the 
difference in her speed, and of the variable gusts of wind. For fear 
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of accidents, he was constantly on the look-out for squalls from off the 
land he was hugging, and above all he was cautious to keep her full ; 
the direction of the breeze indicated by the compass being uncertain 
from the small size of the instrument. The captain’s eyes, frequently 
lowered, remarked every change in the waves. 

Once, nevertheless, he raised them towards the sky, and tried to 
make out the three stars of Orion’s belt. These stars are called the 
three magi; and an old proverb of the ancient Spanish pilots declares 
that, “ He who sees the three magi is not far from the Saviour.” 

This glance of the captain’s tallied with an aside growled out, at 
the other end of the vessel, by the old man. ‘“ We don’t even see the 
pointers, nor the star Antares, red as he is. Not one is distinct.” 

No care troubled the other fugitives. 

Still, when the first hilarity they felt in their escape had passed 
away, they could not help perceiving that they were at sea in the 
month of January, and that the wind was frozen. It was impossible 
to lodge themselves in the cabin. It was much too narrow and too 
much encumbered by bales and baggage. The baggage belonged to 
the passengers, the bales to the crew; for the hooker was no pleasure 
boat, and was engaged in smuggling. The passengers were obliged to 
settle themselves on deck, a condition to which these wanderers easily 
resigned themselves. Open-air habits make it simple for vagabonds to 
arrange themselves for the night. The open air (/a delle étoile) is their 
friend, and the cold helps them to sleep—sometimes to die. 

This night, as we have seen, there was no delle étoile. 

The Languedocian and the Genoese while waiting for supper, 
rolled themselves up near the women, at the foot of the mast, in 
some tarpaulin which the sailors had thrown them, 

The old man remained at the bow motionless, and apparently 
insensible to the cold. 

The captain of the hooker, from the helm where he was standing, 
uttered a sort of guttural call somewhat like the cry of the American 
bird called the exclaimer; at his call the chief of the band drew 
near, and the captain addressed him thus: 

“‘ Etcheco jauna.” Those two words, which mean “tiller of the 
mountain,” formed with the ancient Cantabri, a solemn preface to 
any subject which should command attention. 

Then the captain pointed the old man out to the chief, and the dia- 
logue continued in Spanish ; it was not, indeed, a very correct dialect, 
being that of the mountains. Here are the questions and answers. 

“ Etcheco jauna, que es este hombre ?” 

“Un hombre.” 
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** Que lenguas habla?” 

* Todas.” 

* Que cosas sabe ?” 

* Todas.” 

“ Qual pais ?” ; 

‘“‘Ningun, y todos.” 

** Qual dios?” 

* Dios.” 

“Como le llamas ?” 

“ El tonto.” 

“Como dices que le llamas ?” 

** El sabio.” 

“En vuestre tropa, que esta?” 

“* Esta lo que esta.” 

“ El gefe ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Pues que esta?” 

“La alma.” * 

The chief and the captain parted, each reverting to-his own medi- 
tation, and a little while afterwards the Afatutina left the gulf. 

Now came the great rolling of the open sea. The ocean in the 
spaces between the foam, was slimy in appearance. The waves seen 
through the twilight in indistinct outline, somewhat resembled plashes 
of gall. Here and there a wave floating flat showed cracks and 
stars, like a pane of glass broken by stones; in the’ centre of these 
stars, in a revolving orifice, trembled a phosphorescence, like that 
feline reflection of vanished light which shines in the ‘éyeballs of owls. 

Proudly, like a bold swimmer, the Matutina crossed the dangerous 
Shambles shoal. This bank, a hidden obstruction at: the entrance of 
Portland roads, is not a barrier, it is an amphitheatre—a circus of 
sand under the sea, benches cut out by the circling of the waves— 
an arena, round and symmetrical, as high as‘a Jungfrau—only 











* Tiller of the mountain, who is that man ?—A man. 
What tongue does he speak ?—All. 

What things does he know ?—All. 

What is his country ?—None and all. 

Who is his God ?—God. 

What do you call him ?—The madman. 

What do you say you call him ?—The wise man. 

In your band, what is he ?—He is what he is. 

The chief ?—No. 

Then what is he ?—The soul. 
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drowned—a coliseum of the ocean, descried by the diver in the 
vision-like transparency which engulfs him. That is the Shambles 
shoal. ‘There hydras fight, leviathans meet. ‘There, says the legend, 
at the bottom of the gigantic shaft, are the wrecks of ships, seized and 
sunk by the huge spider Kraken, also called the fish-mountain. Such 
things bask in the ominous shadow of the sea. These spectral realities, 
unknown to man, are manifested at the surface by a slight shiver. 

In this nineteenth century, the Shambles shoal is in ruins, the 
breakwater recently constructed, has overthrown and mutilated, by 
the force of its surf, that high submarine architecture, in the same 
way that the jetty, built at the Croisic in 1760, changed, by a quarter 
of an hour, the courses of the tides. And yet the tide is eternal. 
But eternity obeys man more than man imagines. 


CHAPTER III. 


A CLOUD DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS ENTERS ON THE SCENE. 


THE old man whom the chief of the band had named, first, the 
Madman, then the Sage, now never left the forecastle. Since they 
crossed the Shambles shoal, his attention had been divided between 
the heavens and the waters. He looked down, he looked upwards, 
and above all watched the North East. 

The skipper gave the helm to a sailor, stepped over the after 
hatchway, crossed the gangway, and went on to the forecastle. He 
approached the old man, but not in front. He stood a little behind, 
with elbows resting on his hips, with outstretched hands, the head on 
one side, with open eyes, and arched eyebrows, and a smile in the 
comers of his mouth, an attitude of curiosity hesitating between 
mockery and respect. 

The old man, either because it was his habit to talk to himself, or 
that hearing some one behind incited him to speech, began to solilo- 
quise while he looked into space. 

“The Meridian from which the right ascension is calculated, is 
marked in this century by four stars, the Polar, Cassiopea’s Chair, 
Andromeda’s Head, and the star Algenib, which is in Pegasus. But 
there is not one visible.” 

These words followed each other mechanically, confused and 
scarcely articulated, as if he did not care to pronounce them! They 
floated out of his mouth and dispersed. Soliloquy is the smoke 
exhaled by the inmost fires of the soul. 

The skipper broke in, “ My lord !” 
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The old man, perhaps rather deaf, and at the same time very 
thoughtful, went on,— 

“Too few stars, and too much wind. The breeze continually 
changes its direction and blows inshore ; thence it rises perpendicu- 
larly. This results from the land being warmer than the water. The 
atmosphere is lighter. The cold and dense wind of the sea rushes 
in to replace it, From this cause, in the upper regions the wind 
blows towards the land from every quarter. It would be advisable 
to make long tacks between the true and apparent latitude. When 
the latitude by observation differs from the latitude by dead reckon- 
ing, by not more than three minutes in thirty miles, or by four minutes 
in sixty miles, one is in the true course.” 

The captain bowed, but the old man saw him not. This man, who 
wore what resembled an Oxford or Gottingen university gown, did 
not relax his haughty and rigid attitude. He observed the waters as 
a critic of waves and of men. He studied the billows, but almost as 
if he was about to demand his turn to speak amidst their turmoil, and 
teach them something. There was in him both pedagogue and sooth- 
sayer. He seemed an oracle of the deep. 

He continued his soliloguy, which was perhaps intended to be 
heard. 

“We might strive if we had a wheel instead ofa helm. With a 
speed of twelve miles an hour, a force of twenty pounds exerted on 
the wheel is able to produce three hundred thousand pounds of effect 
on the course. And more too. For in some cases, with a double 
block and runner, they can get two more revolutions.” 

The skipper bowed a second time, and said, “ My lord !” 

The old man’s eye rested on him, having turned his head without 
moving his body. 

** Call me Doctor.” 

‘Master Doctor, I am the captain.” 

“Just so,” said the doctor. 

The doctor, as henceforward we shall call him, appeared willing to 
converse, 

“ Captain, have you an English sextant ?” 

“ No.” 

“Without an English sextant you cannot take an altitude at all.” 

“The Basques,” replied the captain, “ took altitudes before there 
were any English?” 

“ Be careful you are not taken aback.” 

‘TI keep her away when necessary.” 

“ Have you tried how many knots she is running ?” 
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* Ves.” 
*¢ When ?” 


* Just now.” 

“ How?” 

“ By the log.” 

‘* Did you take the trouble to look at the triangle ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Did the sand run through the glass in exactly thirty seconds ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Are you sure that the sand has not worn larger the hole between 
the globes ?” 

“Te” 

“Have you verified the sandglass by the oscillations of a 
bullet ?” 

“ Suspended by a rope-yarn drawn out from the top of a coil of 
soaked hemp? Undoubtedly.” 

“Have you waxed the yarn lest it should stretch ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Have you tested the log ?” 

“T tested the sandglass by the bullet, and checked the log by a 
round shot.” 

“* Of what size was the shot ?” 

** One foot in diameter.” 

** Heavy enough ?” 

“Tt is an old round shot of our war hooker, Za Casse de Par- 
Grand.” 

‘Which belonged to the Armada ?” 

“cc Ves.” 

** And which carried six hundred soldiers, fifty blue jackets, and 
twenty-five guns ?” 

“ The wreck attests it.” 

‘“* How did you compute the resistance of the water to the shot ?” 

*¢ By means of a German scale.” 

“ Have you taken into account the resistance of the rope support- 
ing the shot to the waves ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘* What was the result ?” 

“ The resistance of the water was 170 pounds.” 

* That’s to say she is running four French leagues an hour ?” 

** And three Dutch leagues.” 

* But that is the difference merely of the vessel’s way, and the rate 
at which the sea is running ?” 
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“ Undoubtedly.” 

“‘ Whither are you steering ?” 

“ For a creek I know, between Loyola and St. Sebastian.” 

“ Make the latitude of the harbour’s mouth as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes, as near as I can.” 

“ Beware of gusts and currents. The first cause the second.” 

“ Traidores.” » 

“ No abuse. The sea comprehends. Insult nothing. Rest satis- 
fied with watching.” 

‘‘ T have watched, and I do watch. Just now the tide is running 
against the wind ; by-and-by, when it turns, we shall be all right.” 

“ Have you a chart?” 

“ No, not for this channel.” 

“ Then you sail by rule of thumb ?” 

“ Not at all. I have a compass.” 

“« The compass is one eye, the chart the other.” 

* A cyclops can see.” 

“ How do you compute the difference of the true and apparent 
course ? ” 

** T’ve got my standard compass, and I make a guess.” 

“ To guess is all very well. To know for certain is better.” 

‘* Christopher guessed.” 

‘** When there is a fog and the needle revolves horribly, you can 
never tell on which side you should look out for squalls, and the end 
of it is that you know neither the true nor apparent day’s work. An 
ass with his chart is better off than a wizard with his oracle.” 

“‘ There is no longer any fog in the breeze, and I see no cause for 
alarm.” 

“ Ships are like flies in the spider-like web of the sea.” 

“ Just now both winds and waves are tolerably favourable.” 

“ Black specks quivering on the billows, such are men on the 
ocean.” 

** I warrant there will be nothing wrong to-night.” 

“ There will be such a bottle of ink upset, that you may have 
some trouble to get clear of it.” 

** All goes well at present.” 

The doctor’s eyes were fixed on the north-east. The captain con- 
tinued,— 

** Once let us reach the Gulf of Gascony, and I answer for our 
safety. Ah! I should say I am at home there. I know it well; my 





® Traitors. 
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Gulf of Gascony. It is a little basin, often very boisterous ; but 
there, I know the crests of the billows and the touch of the bottom 
mud opposite to San Cipriano, shells opposite Cizarque, sand off 
Cape Peijias, little pebbles off Boncaut de Mimizan, and I know the 
colour of all the pebbles.” 

The captain broke off, the doctor no longer listened to him. 

The doctor gazed to the north-east. Over that icy face passed an 
extraordinary expression, all the agony of terror possible to a mask of 
stone, was depicted there. Fromhis mouth escaped this word, “good.” 

His eyeballs, which had all at once become like an owl’s, and 
quite round, were dilated with stupor on discovering a speck on 
the horizon. He added,— 

“Tt is well. As for me, I am resigned.” 

The captain looked at him. The doctor went on, talking to him- 
self, or to some one in the deep: 

“TI say, Yes.” 

He was silent, opened his eyes wider and wider with renewed 
attention on that which he was watching, and said,— 

“Tt is coming from afar, but not the less surely will it come.” 

The arc of the horizon which occupied the visual rays and 
thoughts of the doctor, being opposite to the west, was illuminated 
by the transcendent reflection of twilight, as if it were day. This 
arc, limited in extent, and surrounded by streaks of greyish vapour, 
was uniformly blue, but of a leaden rather than cerulean blue. The 
doctor having completely returned to the contemplation of the sea, 
pointed to the atmospheric arc, and said,— 

“ Captain, do you see ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ That.” 

“ What ?” 

* Out there.” 

**A blue spot? Yes.” 

“What is it?” 

“ A niche in heaven.” 

“For those who go to heaven ; for those who go elsewhere—that’s 
another affair.’ And he emphasized these enigmatical words with 
an appalling expression, which was unseen in the darkness. 

A silence ensued. The captain, remembering the two names 
given by the chief to this man, asked himself this question,— 

“Is he a madman, or is he a sage ?” 

The stiff and bony finger of the doctor remained immoveably 
pointing, like a sign-post, to the disquieting blue spot in the sky. 
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The captain looked at this spot. 

“In truth,” he growled out, “ it is not sky but clouds.” 

“A blue cloud is worse than a black cloud,” said the doctor; 
“and,” he added, “ it’s a snow-cloud.” 

“La nube de la nieve,” said the captain, as if trying to understand 
the word better by translating it. 

“Do you know what a siow-cloud i is ?” asked the doctor. 

6“ No. ” 

* You'll know by-and-by.” 

The captain again turned his attention to the horizon. 

Continuing to observe the cloud, he muttered between his teeth,— 

“One month of squalls, another of wet; January with its gales, 
February with its rains, that’s all the winter we Asturians get. Our 
rain even is warm. We've no snow but on the mountains. Ay, ay, 
look out for an avalanche. The avalanche is no respecter of persons. 
The avalanche is a brute.” 

“And the waterspout is a re ead said the doctor, adding, after 
a pause, “Here comes one.” He continued, “Several winds are 
set in motion at the same moment. A strong wind from the west, 
and a gentle wind from the east.” os 

“That last is a deceitful one,” said the captain. 


The blue cloud grew larger. 

** If the snow,” said the doctor, “is appalling when it slips down 
the mountains, think what it is when falling from the Pole!” 

His eye was glassy. The cloud seemed to spread over his face, 
and simultaneously over the horizon. He continued, in musing 
tones,— 

“* Every minute the fatal hour draws nearer. The will of heaven 
is about to be manifested.” 

The captain asked himself again this question,—“Is he a 
madman ?” 

“ Captain,” began the doctor, without taking his eyes off the cloud, 
“have you often crossed the Channel ?” 

“ To-day is the first time.” 

The doctor, who was absorbed by the blue cloud, and who, as a 
sponge can take up but a definite quantity of water, could feel 
anxiety only on one subject at a time, was not more moved by this 
answer of the captain than to shrug his shoulders gently. 

“ How is that ?” 

“Master doctor, I generally cruise only to Ireland. I sail from 
Fontarabia to Black Harbour, or to the Achill Islands. I go some- 
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times to Braich-y-Pwll, a point on the Welsh coast. But I always 
steer outside the Scilly Islands. I do not know this sea at all.” 
“That's serious. Woe to him who is inexperienced on the ocean ! 





One ought to be familiar with the Channel: the Channel is the 
Sphinx. Look out for shoals.” 

‘We have twenty-five fathoms water here.” 

“We ought to get into fifty-five fathoms to the west, and avoid 
even twenty fathoms to the east.” 

“We'll sound as we get on.” 

“ The Channel is not an ordinary sea. The water rises fifty feet 
with spring tides, and twenty-five with neap tides. Here we are in 
slack water. Ah! truly you seem to be put out of countenance.” 

* We'll sound to-night.” 

** To sound you must heave-to, and that you cannot do.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of the wind.” 

“ We'll try.” 

VoL, III., N. S. 1869. D 
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“The squall is close on our heels.” 

“We'll sound, Master Doctor.” 

“You could not even bring-to.” 

* Trust in God.” 

“Take care what you say. Pronounce not lightly the awful name.” 
“T will sound, I tell you.” 

“ Be sensible ; you will have a gale of wind presently.” 

“T say that I will try for soundings.” 

“ The resistance of the water will prevent the lead from sinking, and 
the line will break. Ah! you come into these parts for the first time.” 
“ For the first time.” 

“Very well ; in that case listen, captain.” 

The tone of the word Listen was so commanding, that the captain 


made an obeisance. 


“‘ Master Doctor, I am all attention.” 

“ Port your helm, and haul up on the starboard tack.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Steer your course to the west.” 

“* Caramba !” 

“ Steer your course to the west.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ As you will. What I tell you is for the others. As for myself, I 


am indifferent.” 





“ But, Master Doctor, steer to the west ?” 

** Yes, captain.” 

“ The wind will be dead ahead.” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“She'll pitch like the devil.” 

“ Moderate your language. Yes, captain.” 

“ The ship would be in‘irons.” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“That means very likely the mast will go.” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Do you wish me to steer to the west ?” 

* Yea.” 

“T cannot.” 

“In that case settle your reckoning with the sea.” 
“The wind ought to change.” 

“ Tt will not change all night.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because it is a wind 1200 leagues in length.” 
“Make headway against such a wind! Impossible.” 
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* To the west, I tell you.” 

*T’ll try, but in spite of everything she will fall off.” 

“ That’s the danger.” 

‘“* The wind sets us to the east.” 

“Don’t go to the east.” 

“Why not ?” 

*‘ Captain, do you know what for us is the name of death?” 

* No.” 

“ Death is the east.” 

* T’ll steer to the west.” 

This time the doctor, having turned right round, looked the 
captain full in the face, and with his eyes resting on him, as though 
to implant the idea in his head, pronounced slowly, syllable by 
syllable, these words, 

“If to-night when on the high sea, we hear the sound of a bell, 
the ship is lost.” 

The captain pondered in amaze. 

“What do you mean?” 

The doctor did not answer. His countenance, expressive for a 
moment, was now reserved. His eyes became vacuous. He did 
not appear to hear the captain’s wondering question. He was now 
attending to his own monologue. His lips let fall, as if mechanically 
in a low murmuring tone, these words, 

“The time is come for sullied souls to purify themselves.” 

The captain made that expressive grimace, which advances the 
chin towards the nose. 

‘**He is more madman than sage.” He growled, and moved off. 

Nevertheless he steered to the west. 

But the wind and the sea got up. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HARDQUANONNE, 


THE mist was deformed by all sorts of inequalities, bulging out at 
once on every point of the horizon, as if invisible mouths were busy 
puffing out the bags of wind. The formation of the clouds was 
becoming very ominous. In the west, as in the east, the sky’s depths 
were now invaded by the blue cloud: it advanced in the teeth of the 
wind. These contradictions are part of the wind’s vagaries. 

The sea, which a moment before wore scales, now wore a skin— 
such is the nature of the dragon. It was no longer a crocodile, it 
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was a boa. The skin, lead-coloured and dirty, looked thick, and 
was crossed by heavy wrinkles. Here and there, on its surface, 
bubbles of surge, like pustules, gathered and then burst. The foam 
was like a leprosy. It was at this moment that the hooker, still seen 
from afar by the child, lighted her signal. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed. 

The captain looked for the doctor; he was no longer on deck. 
Directly the captain had left him, the doctor had stooped his some- 
what ungainly form under the hood, and had entered the cabin ; 
there he had sat down near the stove, on a block. He had taken a 
shagreen ink-bottle and a cordwain pocket-book from his pocket ; he 
had extracted from his pocket-book a parchment, folded four times, 
old, stained, and yellow; he had opened the sheet, taken a pen out 
of his ink-case, placed the pocket-book flat on his knee, and the 
parchment on the pocket-book ; and by the rays of the lantern, 
which was lighting the cook, he set to writing on the back of the 
parchment. The roll of the waves inconvenienced him. He wrote 
thus for some time. As he wrote, the doctor remarked the gourd of 
brandy, which the Provengal tasted every time he added a grain of 
pimento to the puchero, as if he were consulting it in reference to 
the seasoning. The doctor noticed the gourd, not because it was a 
bottle of brandy, but because of a name which was plaited in the 
wicker-work, with red rushes on a background of white. There was 
light enough in the cabin to permit of his reading the name. 

The doctor paused, and spelled it in a low voice,— 

“ Hardquanonne.” 

Then he addressed the cook. 

* T had not observed that gourd before; did it belong to Hard- 
quanonne ?” 

“ Yes,” the cook answered; “to our poor comrade, Hardqua- 
nonne.” 

The doctor went on. 

“ To Hardquanonne, the Fleming of Flanders?” 

“ Yes.” 

“* Who is in prison ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* In the dungeon at Chatham?” 

“Tt is his gourd,” replied the cook; “and he was my friend. I 
keep it in remembrance of him. When shall we see him again? It 
is the bottle he used to wear slung over his hip.” 

The doctor took up his pen again, and continued laboriously tracing 
somewhat straggling lines on the parchment. He was evidently 
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anxious that his handwriting should be very legible ; and, notwith- 
standing the tremulousness of the vessel and the tremulousness of 
age, he finished what he wanted to write. 

It was time, for, suddenly, a sea struck the ship, a mighty rush of 
waters besieged the hooker, and they felt her break into that fearful 
dance with which ships lead off with the tempest. 

The doctor arose and approached the stove, meeting the ship’s 
motion with his knees dexterously bent, dried as best he could, at the 
stove where the pot boiled, the lines he had written, refolded the 
parchment in the pocket-book, and replaced the pocket-book and the 
ink-horn in his pocket. 

The stove was not the least ingenious piece of interior economy in 
the hooker. It was judiciously isolated. Meanwhile, the pot heaved 
—the Provencal was watching it. 

“ Fish soup,” said he. 

“‘ For the fishes,” replied the doctor. Then he went on deck 


again. 


CHAPTER V. 
THEY THINK THAT HELP IS AT HAND. 


THROUGH his growing pre-occupation, the doctor in some sort 
reviewed the situation ; and anyone near to him might have heard 
these words drop from his lips,— 

“ Too much rolling, and not enough pitching.” 

Then, recalled to himself by the dark workings of his mind, he 
sank again into thought, as a miner into his shaft. His meditation in 
nowise interfered with his watch on the sea. The contemplation of 
the sea is in itself a reverie. 

The dark punishment of the waters, externally tortured, was com- 
mencing. A lamentation arose from the whole main. Preparations, 
confused and melancholy, were forming in space. The doctor ob- 
served all before him, and did not lose a detail. There was, however, 
no sign of scrutiny in his face. One does not scrutinise hell. 

A vast commotion, yet half latent, but visible through the turmoils 
in space, increased and irritated, more and more, the winds, the 
vapours, the waves. Nothing is so logical and nothing appears so 
absurd as the ocean. Self-dispersion is the essence of its sove- 
reignty, and is one of the elements of its redundance. The sea is 
ever for and against. It knots itself that it may unravel itself; one 
of its slopes attacks, the other receives. No apparition is so 
wonderful as the waves. Who can paint the alternating hollows and 
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promontories, the valleys, the melting bosoms, the sketches? How 
render the thickets of foam, blendings of mountains and dreanis ? 
The indescribable is everywhere there, in the rending, in the frown- 
ing, in the anxiety, in the perpetual contradiction, in the chiaroscuro, 
in the pendants of the cloud, in the keys of the ever open vault, in 
the disaggregation without ruptures, in the funereal tumult caused by 
all that madness ! 

The wind had just set due north. Its violence was so favourable 
and so useful in driving them away from England that the captain of 
the Matutina had! made up his mind to set all sail. The hooker 
slipped through the foam as at a gallop, the wind behind her bound- 
ing from wave to wave in a gay frenzy. The fugitives were delighted, 
and laughed ; they clapped their hands, applauded the surf, the sea, 
the wind, the sails, the swift progress, the flight, all unmindful of the 
future. ‘The doctor appeared not to see them, and dreamt on. 

Every vestige of day had faded away. This was the moment 
when the child, watching from the distant cliff, lost sight of the 
hooker. Up to, this moment his glance had remained fixed, and, 
as it were, leaning on the vessel. What part had that look in fate ? 
At the instant when the hooker was lost to sight in the distance, and 
when the child could no longer see aught, the child went north and 
the ship went south. 

All were plunged in darkness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NIX ET NOX. 


THE characteristic of the snow-storm is to be black. Nature’s 
habitual aspect during a storm, the earth or sea black and the sky 
pale, is reversed; the sky is black, the ocean white. Foam below,, 
darkness above ; an horizon walled in with smoke ; a zenith roofed 
with crape. The tempest resembles a cathedral hung with mourning. 
But no light in that cathedral ; no will-o’-the-wisps on the summits of 
the waves, no spark, no phosphorescence, naught but a huge shadow. 
The Polar cyclone differs from the Tropical cyclone, inasmuch as the 
one sets fire to every light, and the other extinguishes them all. The 
world is suddenly converted into the arched vault of a cave. Out of 
the night falls a dust of pale spots, which hesitate between sky and 
sea. These spots, which are flakes of snow, slip, wander, and float. 
It is as though the tears of a shroud took life and began to move. 
A furious wind is mixed up with this. sowing, Blackness crumbling 
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into whiteness, the furious in the obscure, all the tumult of which 
the sepulchre is capable, a whirlwind under a catafalque—such is 
the snow-storm. Underneath trembles the ocean, forming and re- 
forming over unknown portentous depths. 

In the Polar wind, which is electrical, the flakes turn suddenly 
into hailstones, and the air becomes filled with projectiles ; the water 
boils as if swept by grape. . 

No claps of thunder: the lightning of boreal storms is silent. What 
is sometimes said of the cat, “It swears,” may be applied to this 
lightning. It is a menace proceeding from a mouth half open, and 
strangely inexorable. The snow-storm is a storm blind and dumb; 
when it has passed, the ships also are often blind and the sailors 
dumb. 

Escape from such an abyss is difficult. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe shipwreck to be absolutely in- 
evitable. The Danish fisherman of Disco and the Balesin; the seekers 
of black whales ; Hearne, steering towards Behring Straits, to discover 
the mouth of Coppermine River; Hudson, Mackenzie, Vancouver, 
Ross, Dumont D’Urville, all experienced at the Pole itself the wildest 
hurricanes, and weathered them. 

It was into this description of tempest that the hooker had 
entered, triumphant and in full sail. Frenzy opposed to frenzy. When 
Montgomery, escaping from Rouen, impelled his galley, with the 
_ force of all its oars, against the chain barring the Seine at La Bouille, 
he showed like effrontery. 

The Matutina sped on; she bent so much under her sails, that at 
times she made with the sea the fearful angle of fifteen degrees ; but 
her deep-seated keel adhered to the water as if glued to it. The 
keel resisted the tearing of the hurricane. The lantern at the prow 
cast its light ahead. 

The clouds, laden with winds that diffused their vapours over the 
deep, beat down and preyed more and more upon the sea round the 
hooker. Not a gull, not a sea-mew, nothing but snow. The ex- 
panse of the field of waves was becoming contracted-and terrible 
But three or four huge rollers were visible. 

Now and then a tremendous flash of lightning of a red copper 
colour broke out behind the obscure superposition of the horizon 
and the zenith. That escape of red flame revealed the horror ot 
the clouds. The sudden conflagration of the depths, to which for 
an instant the first tiers of clouds and distant boundaries of the 
celestial chaos seemed to adhere, placed the abyss in perspective. 
On this ground of fire the snow-flakes showed black; they might 
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have been compared to dark butterflies fluttering in a furnace. Then 
all was extinguished. 

The first explosion -over, the squall, still pursuing the hooker, 
began to roar in continuous bass. This phase of rumbling is a perilous 
diminution of uproar. Nothing is so disquieting as the monologue 
of the storm. This gloomy recitative appears to serve as a moment 
of rest to the mysterious combating forces, and indicates a species of 
patrol kept up in the unknown. 

The hooker held wildly on her course. Her two lower sails espe- 
cially had a terrible effect on her. The sky and sea were as ink with 
jets of foam running higher than the mast. Every instant masses of 
water swept the deck like a deluge, and at each roll of the vessel the 
scupper-holes, now to starboard, now to port, became as so many open 
mouths vomiting back the foam into the sea. The women had taken 
refuge in the cabin, but the men remained on deck. The blinding 
snow eddied around. The driving spray mingled with it. All was 
fury. 

At that moment the chief of the band, standing abaft on the stern- 
gratings, holding on with one hand to the shrouds, and with the other 
taking off the kerchief he wore round his head and waving it in 
the light of the lantern, gay and audacious, with pride in his face, 
and his hair in wild disorder, intoxicated by all this darkness, 
cried out,— 

“We are free!” 

“Free, free, free,” echoed the fugitives ; and the whole band, seizing 
hold of the rigging, stood up on deck. 

“ Hurrah !” shouted the chief. 

And the band shouted in the storm,— 

“ Hurrah !” 

Just as this clamour was dying away in the squalls, a loud solemn 
voice rose from the other end of the vessel, saying,— 

“Silence !” 

All turned their heads. They recognised the voice of the doctor. 
The darkness was thick, and the doctor was leaning against the mast, 
so that he seemed part of it, and they could not see him. 

The voice spoke again,— 

“ Listen |” 

All were silent. 

Then did they distinctly hear through the darkness the tinkling 
of a bell, 





(Zo be continued. 
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INCE the time when Swiny and Rich signed a treaty of 
peace between Drury Lane and the Queen’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket—an event beyond the memory of the 
oldest Aaditué, having taken place in the days of Anne— 
no more important theatrical amalgamation has been brought about 
than that which led to a cessation of hostilities between the rival 
Italian Opera managers. From opposing each other heart and soul, 
band and chorus, and by the most vigorous opposition of prima 
donna to prima donna, they have operatically, as well as practically 
shaken hands, made common cause, and constituted, as far as they 
are concerned, a monopoly of management under which their respec- 
tive lyric artists are now “chacun pour soi, et Gye & Mapleson pour 
tous.” And the monopoly hitherto has been complete. True, it has 
had but two months’ duration. Signor Montelli tried to upset it at 
the Lyceum Theatre, but his attempt failed utterly, after the shortest 
season on record. On May 3 one performance was given, and that 
not of the opera announced ; then nothing more was heard save 
mysterious rumours which had been noised about of desperate 
scenes with obdurate artists, who refused to appear without being 
paid, and who were said to have caught cold while waiting, it is sup- 
posed, in an empty treasury. 

The result of the amalgamation has been to bring a galaxy of 
eminent sopranos to Covent Garden, and that, in fact, is the only 
advantage, if such it be, accruing from the new order of things. The 
star system is in the ascendant, and threatens to interfere with a con- 
tinuance of those splendid performances for which the theatre has 
been so justly celebrated. ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” for instance, has been 
given this season very unworthily. No attractive prima donna was 
concerned, the high notes of Signor Mongini, and Signor Graziani’s 
reappearance were the only elements of popularity in the perform- 
ance ; the music and ensemble were neglected, and the consequences 
by no means creditable to the establishment. An error of judgment 
is made in having two conductors to fill the place of one who 
ruled with despotic sway. Divided authority in any undertaking is 
unadvisable, and in matters musical, most decidedly objectionable. 
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Musicians will not, if they could, follow two masters. They will 
treat one with respect, and disregard the injunctions of the other. 
Although both may be equal as regards talent and ability, preference 
will inevitably be shown for one of them, and this preference will be 
prejudicial to the second in command, so considered by those whose 
implicit submission to his Jd/on is necessary to ensure a satisfactory 
performance. With this exception, the arrangements at Covent 
Garden are excellent. The operas produced have been numerous 
and well cast. More changes than usual in the announcements have 
certainly been necessary, owing to unfortunate accidents that have 
happened. Mlle. Titiens, seriously injured by a blow in the face, 
inadvertently given by one of her confréres during the stage rehearsal 
of “ Roberto,” was unable to appear for some time. The absence 
of such an important member of the company necessarily dis- 
arranged the intended order of representations. Mlle. Bose, the 
dancer, sprained her ankle. Madame Patti, forced to submit to a 
slight surgical operation in Paris, delayed her rvenfrée longer than 
had been expected. These disasters, added to the incidental ills 
that operas are heir to, together with Mlle. Nilsson’s objections to 
being transferred from the Haymarket to Covent Garden, threw 
arrangements somewhat back, and increased the managerial diffi- 
culties, which are now, however, overcome to the entire satisfaction 
of all well-wishers of the Italian Opera monopoly. 

Some remarkable performances have been given by the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, whose band, consisting of ninety-one musicians, is 
perhaps the finest body of instrumentalists extant. At one of this 
Society’s concerts, Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony” was 
recently played with much effect. Never was any historical epoch 
more graphically described by music than is that which, so to speak, 
forms the subject of this work. The proclamation by heralds of 
Luther’s laws, the rejoicings of the people under John the Elector, 
the fierce dissensions, all are unmistakeably indicated, while the 
ruling spirit of the old reformer is happily identified with a chorale 
which, often heard during the progress of the composition, is made 
use of to bring the symphony to a magnificent termination. 

Benefit concerts innumerable have, as usual, lately taken place, 
it is to be hoped with satisfactory results to their Jénéficiaires. 
Perhaps the most interesting musical event of this London season is 
the arrival of Madame Neruda, a female violinist, who was heard | 
for the first time in England at a concert of the old Philharmonic 
Society last month. The new comer belongs to the true school of 
violinists, and takes rank with the most accomplished instrumentalists 
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of the age, combining marvellous mechanical dexterity with purity of 
tone and dignity of style. 

Rossini’s “ Mass” was performed at St. James’s Hall on May roth. 
Circumstances have combined to invest this work with unusual 
importance. Made known to only a few privileged friends during 
the composer’s lifetime, and by them extravagantly praised, it 
acquired a reputation altogether independent of its intrinsic merits. 
Enormous sums have been given for the copyright in different 
countries—the purchasers have naturally availed themselves of every 
means to enhance the value of their dearly-bought property. Hence 
the fame of the composition has far exceeded its real worth. In 
some measure, every note Rossini deigned to put on paper since 
the production of “Guillaume Tell” has been similarly treated, 
although, truth to say, that which he wrote during his long retire- 
ment, if impartially judged, goes very far to justify his self-imposed 
silence, often erroneously attributed to laziness and a love of ease. 
He probably knew better than those who were constantly urging 
him to further efforts, that his power of creating new melodic forms 
was waning, and that had he continued to write, and publish what he 
wrote, he would have but reproduced that which he had already 
given to the world. The “ Messe Solennelle” proves this supposi- 
tion to be correct. It is but reasonable to believe that the whole re- 
maining strength of the musician was brought to bear upon the 
composition, and that therefore it may be taken as evidence of his 
creative power at the time when he was accused of wilful idleness. 
Thus considered, the plea of not guilty could never have been made 
in stronger terms than those set forth in the pages of the work. If 
self-plagiary be admitted, then may the music of the Mass be called 
original, but if the repetition of old ideas already utilised be con- 
sidered as so many signs of weakness, this proof must be accepted as 
fully exonerating Rossini from the charge of neglecting a genius 
which in reality had left him. The work of such a master must be 
judged according to the high standard of excellence he had himself 
set up. -As the production of any inferior musician, the “ Messe 
Solennelle,” or “ Petite Messe,” as he sarcastically loved to call it, 
would undoubtedly be looked upon as evincing great talent, although 
were it signed by any other hand than that of Rossini, the composer 
would be exposed to the most unanswerable charge of robbery ever 
made. From beginning to end there is hardly a bar that is not 
more or less familiar. Psychologically, it is instructive to observe 
how favourite thoughts still lingered in the mind of the composer, 
and again, perhaps unconsciously, found expression. That there are 
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some admirable choral and orchestral effects in the Mass cannot for 
a moment be disputed. The contralto aria, with its incidental cre- 
scendo and the Amen terminating the first part, afford instances of 
the old feu sacré of the great musician being partially rekindled. 
But the fugue which occurs in the Credo is weak in counterpoint and 
construction. The melodies generally are unworthy the purposes 
for which they are intended; the prevailing style of the music is 
assuredly not sacred, and many of the pieces are more adapted to 
the libretto of an opera or ballet than to the devotional service of 
the church. When the enthusiasm attendant upon the first perform- 
ances of such a work shall have died away, the “ Messe Solennelle” 
will assume its proper position among the musical memories of the 
present year. 

Musical amateurs, now more numerous than ever, are going 
through their annual course of summer music in London. It would 
be hard to find so much talent in any continental city as is at the 
present time to be met with in our social circles. High sopranos, 
deep contraltos, sentimental tenors, and vigorous baritones, exert 
themselves to wile away the hours of many a suffocating “ drum,” 
and excite the approbation of the most languid listeners. An amusing 
account of the supposed origin of these performances is to be found 
in Scheelcher’s “Life of Handel,” and being appropriate to the 
moment will well bear quotation. “Handel,” says his erudite 
biographer, “played at the house of one Thomas Britton, who 
belonged to that class of men, whom persons of limited views are 
accustomed to term the lower orders of society, for he gained his 
daily bread by crying small-coal, which he carried about the streets, 
in a sack upon his shoulders. He lived near Clerkenwell Green, a 
quarter of the town with which fashionable people were scarcely 
acquainted before he made it illustrious. How it came to pass that 
he learnt to play upon the viola da Gamba (a predecessor of the 
violoncello) is not known ; but he played upon it, and he was so 
much of an artist, that he grouped around him a number of amateurs, 
who were happy to perform concerted music under his direction. 
Hawkins has collected many of their names:—John Hughes, the 
author; Bannister, the violinist; Henry Needler, of the Excise 
office ; Robe, a justice of the peace ; Sir Roger L’Estrange, gentle- 
man; Woolaston, the painter; Henry Symonds; Abiell Wichello; 
and Obadiah Shuttleworth. At first they admitted their friends to 
these reunions, and little by little the circle of auditors increased, 
until it included some of the most distinguished persons in the town. 
Britton was the tenant of a stable, which he divided horizontally, by 
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a floor; on the ground floor was his coal-shop. The upper storey 
formed a long and narrow room, and it was in this chamber in which 
it was scarcely possible to stand upright, that the first meeting in the 
nature of private concerts took place in England and instrumental 
music was first played regularly. Here it was that from 1678 to 1714, 
in which year he died, the itinerant coal-merchant entertained the 
intelligent world of London at his musical parties, always gratuitously. 
Among others, the Duchess of Queensberry was very regular in her 
attendance. All newly-arrived artists were ambitious to appear there. 
Dubourg, the violinist, played there immediately on his arrival when 
he was only nineteen years old. Pepusch and Handel played the 
harpsichord and organ there. The small-coal dealer was fond of old 
manuscripts, of which he left behind him a fine collection. Woolaston 
painted two portraits of Britton, who is represented in a dustman’s 
hat, blouse, and a neckerchief knotted like a rope.” 

What an effect Mr. Thomas Britton would make at Lady Mortgage’s 
next “afternoon music ! ” 
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MID all the whirl and rattle of the present turf times, 
when the secrets of a man’s stable are proclaimed on 
the house-tops almost before he knows them himself, 
<> and touts send off telegrams far and wide the instant a 
trial is won, it is a treat to hear a Yorkshire elder have his say. 
Once set him going, with the full consciousness that he has a 
sympathetic listener, and he soon pierces into the bowels of the past, 
and recounts each loved recollection of “the horse and his rider.” 
He will tell you-how a great, and not over scrupulous jockey “ got 
into money,” and rather let the cat out of the bag by offering a 1000/. 
note instead of a 100/ one in change to the horse’s owner on settling 
day; how Bob Ridsdale, who began as body footman to Lady 
Lambton, made 30,000/. only to lose every half-penny of it again in 
the ring ; of Colonel Cradock saying to Sam Chifney in amazement 
as they gazed on the saddle contortions of little Johnny Gray at a 
finish, “ Zs he pricking, Sam, or is he pulling?” ; of a noble duke only 
giving his jockey “‘a pony,” when he had won the Oaks, and thinking 
he had done the correct thing; of that honest, simple soul, Ben 
Smith, beguiling his waste walks by giving good advice to the 
perspiring lads at his side, “ Zak care of yersel, be a good boy, and yell 
get on;” of Rhodes Milnes, the racing friend of Lord Darlington and 
Mr. Petre, who was of such decisive Dutchman bulk, that he could 
hardly sit straight up to a table, and was, withal, the lightest of 
dancers ; how too many modern jockeys are “all hands and heels 
instead of hands and head,” and fail to collect and keep their horses 
together when they are defeated; how Naworth was spoiled as a two- 
year-old (when he was as good as the useful four-year-old Pyra- 
mid), by overpowering his lad on the Middleham High Moor, and 
jumping a wall as he hunted a mare to Tom Dawson’s ; how it was 
Clark of Barnby Moor’s special pride to have his ten or twelve wheat 
stacks in array, and smooth shaved to a stalk by Doncaster race 
week ; how Old Forth had his weighing beam in two rooms, so that 
his jockeys might not see what weights they carried in a trial; how 
Lord Suffield and his confederate had their Bamboo revenge to the 
tune of 12,000/. on Lord George Bentinck with Newlight, when his 
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lordship managed the green and gold iftterest for Mr. Houldsworth, 
and had such a fancy for Destiny; how Bill Scott made the judge 
and jury laugh when he was witness, about the “ three clean, Bank of 
England notes, clean notes for a rooo/. each, my lord,” which he got 
for his St. Leger winner, Sir Tatton Sykes ; of Lord Glasgow offering 
g0,000/. to 30,000/. against Venison for the Bay Middleton Derby, 
“each man to post his money,” and jumping, in his hot youth, on 
the inn table at York, to overtrump Mr. Gully with 28,000 to 1000 
against Brutandorf, when the cautious commoner had only offered it 
in hundreds; and of Robinson’s and Harry Edwards’s firm belief 
that the chestnut Middleton, which was watered by a stable traitor 
for the Derby, and won after all, was the best horse they had ever 
crossed. 

We have always had a sneaking kindness for Orton’s Turf Annals 
of York and Doncaster. We remember the poor fellow—before he 
fell, no one exactly knew why, under the ban of Lord George, who 
always left his mark on a man,—as keeper of the match-book, and 
clerk of the course at York, and judge there, as well as at Preston 
Guild, and several other northern meetings. He was also, the 
“ Alfred Highflyer” of the Sporting Magazine, a third of a century 
ago ; and his descriptions of York and Catterick Bridge when the 
chocolate jacket of Hornby Castle—which the late John Osborne, 
who was then head lad, adopted after the duke’s death—and “the 
pink and black stripes of old Raby” were seen peeping under 
‘ Sim’s” and Tommy Lye’s coats, as they entered the weighing house, 
had a freshness and an interest, we shall never know again. In his 
introduction to his work he does not fail to do justice to the horse- 
loving tendencies of each county family. As the Dutchmen of Commu- 
nipaw, men fabled to have sprung from oysters, and each clad in ten 
pair of linsey-wolsey breeches, marched to a bloodless battle under 
the banner of an oyster recumbent upon a sea green field, so, according 
to our historian, the Darleys of Aldby should have a Childers, and 
the Huttons of Marske an Eclipse on their family quarterings, as 
haying imported the Arab, or reared the sire to which the historic 
bay and chestnut owe their descent. 

The work is dedicated to the late Earl of Glasgow, and as it 
records some of his best victories, a more fitting Meczenas could not 
have been chosen. No doubt he got much light reading out of it. 
The chronicles begin with 1709, and disclose many curious old 
customs. Our forefathers were so short of races, that they always 
made the most of those they had got, and would spin amusement for 
a whole afternoon out ot one plate. For instance, they would give a 
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50/, plate, four mile heats, added to a trifling entrance sweepstakes. 
A horse might win the plate, but he was still obliged to start in 
another heat in which the beaten horses ran for “ the sweepstakes,” and 
by way of keeping him moving, he lost the plate unless he saved his 
distance. They were wont to have two tryers, and the same practice 
extended to coursing at Ashdown, where one functionary stood at the 
top of the hill and the other at the bottom, and they put it together 
afterwards. At Hambleton the tryers were most assiduous,"as they 
once placed the whole of the twenty-one, from Creeping Kate to 
Virgin, in her Majesty’s Gold Cup for mares, and on another occasion 
they contented themselves with so honouring sixteen out of thirty- 
one. To bury a sire with his shoes on was esteemed a great mark 
of honour ; and horse tombs were much more rife than they are now, 
when a fox-hound’s stomach is esteemed the noblest sepulchre. 
Their nomenclature was very odd; Brown Lusty, Silver Snout, Jolly 
Thumper, Sour Face, Dimple Tricksey, Quiet Cuddy, “ Run now or 
hunt for ever,” and Mutton Monger, to wit. Even royalty could be 
very homely in this respect. “Good Queen Anne” did not think 
it beneath her dignity to have a Pepper and a Mustard, both of them 
greys. Several of Her Majesty’s horses race at York, and she won a 
14/. plate over Rawcliffe Ings with “Star, afterwards called Jacob,” 
the very day before she died. Acomb Moor was the York race- 
course in the time of Charles I. ; and, according to the Quarterly 
Review, beside the relics of Sir Henry Slingsby, at Red House on 
the Ouse, is the mutilated effigy of the horse which won the Plate, 
when the monarch quitted the joys of Newmarket and Royston to 
take his royal pleasure, in 1633, with the tykes. 

The jockeys were very much given to foul play and then fighting 
on horseback, but the tryers generally dropped on to them for such 
pugnacity, which has only ceased within the last thirty years. John 
Jackson saw plenty of it in his day. His brother, Tom Jackson, got 
into sad disgrace about a vicious jostle with one-eyed Leonard Jewi- 
son; but a monument, which stated that he was “bred up at Black 
Hambleton, and crowned with glory at Newmarket,” squared matters 
with posterity. One of the fraternity, who wished to avoid winning, 
is recorded to have thrown himself off near the distance-post when he 
had the lead. They were very jealous of a good start even in a four- 
mile race; and when Whistle Jacket and Brutus ran a 2000 guinea 
match at that distance, in 1759, at York, Singleton and Tom Jackson 
called each other back several times. Sam Chifney, senior, and 
Buckle came to York in 1800: one of them to ride his own horse, 
Cockboat, and the other in charge of Champion, who won and lost a 
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race on Knavesmire between his Derby and St. Leger. Young Sam 
was a great deal talked about from his peculiar mode of winning on 
Lady Brough. He rode for some years in the North for Lord Dar- 
lington and Sir Mark Sykes; but he was very phlegmatic, and some- 
times never came to ride trials at all, or arrived two hours behind 
time (as he once did at Sledmere), and over weight as well from a 
venison dinner. 

The Newmarket men were considered decided interlopers; and 
when Jackson and Shepherd got little William Edwards (now our 
oldest living jockey, and upwards of eighty) between them on Orvile 
in the Doncaster Cup, they kept tickling at the horse with their whips, 
and driving him till they made him fairly run away ; while the lad 
screeched at them in vain that he would “tell the Jockey Club.” 
His brother, Harry Edwards, went down to ride for Croft’s stable 
when Lord Glasgow appeared on the turf horizon, with one-armed 
Sir William Maxwell as his “friend, philosopher, and guide.” Clift 
was always said to be rather “a wild Indian,” but Jem Garbutt was 
worse, and knew nothing of riding, save catching hold of his horse’s 
head, putting in the spurs, and going along. He rode Mayday for 
Lord Glasgow in one of the first races the earl (then Lord Kelburne) 
ever won at Doncaster, beating old Dr. Syntax, who was then twelve 
years old. In an evil hour Jem was entrusted with Actzon for the 
St. Leger, and he finished third, after helping to knock over Fleur-de- 
Lis and Zirza, like nine-pins. One of his latest exploits was to chaff 
Nat, on one of his visits North, and shriek out to him, as they 
returned to scale, “Well, Mr. Newmarket! what do you think of that 
to a pace!” 

Sim Templeman came out in 1821, at York, and one of his earliest 
mounts was Holmpierrepont, so called after that Nottinghamshiré 
head-quarters of the Leicester sheep, which Burgess and Sanday have 
made so famous. After nearly forty years’ service this rare jockey 
retired when his foot gave way in wasting for Lanchester; and the 
portraits of the three Derby, a St. Leger, and three Oaks’ winners, 
which he steered to victory, hang on his walls. No one is so loudly 
cheered, when his health is proposed, as “the honest jockey” at a 
sheep-letting dinner, and when he rises to reply, and chaffs his brother 
tykes by saying that in Yorkshire “it is best to say honestish.” We 
may add a fact well known to Yorkshire rural deans and East Riding 
vicars, that no village church is so beautifully kept and cared for as 
that of Hayton, of which he is the vicar’s perpetual churchwarden. 

There was once a curious riding performance over Knavesmire by a 


non-professional, a Mr. Johnson, of some circus or other, who rode 
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a mile between the heats, standing upon the saddle, in 2 min. 42 secs, 
It was, no doubt, like the advertisement of “Mons. Dominique, 
musician,” who gave “a purse of guineas” (a coin in which all bets 
were originally made) to be run for there. The system of riding in 
cocked hats, which formed the conditions of one or two races, has 
long been abandoned, and so has the condition, “ winner to take all 
the beaten horses in the stake.” 

Weights, which began at a thumping twelve stone early in the 
eighteenth century, gradually slid down to gst. in 1751. By 1756 the 
8st. 7 lbs., which held its own for a century, had appeared in some 
guise at Doncaster; and in 1760 the York Subscription Purses were 
at 8st. 3lbs. Six years later, matches at four miles were made at 
7 st.; and, in 1786, three-year-olds were carrying 5st. 7 lbs. and a 
feather. Of course, in Give and Take Plates the weights had been 
very low for many years before that, and were even calculated by 
ounces. They had been given up and quite forgotten until some 
clerk of the course or other, in 1839, introduced one into Scotland, 
without having duly mastered the proper distance between the fore and 
hind feet when the horse is measured. Accordingly, the old stone 
was disinterred from one of the York rubbing houses; and it was 
ascertained that 5 ft. was the distance, and that 2 ft. was allowed 
between each of the hind as well as the fore feet. Under the system, 
horses of thirteen hands carried 7 st., and 14 oz. were put on for 
every eighth of an inch ; so that horses of fourteen hands carried 9 st., 
and of fifteen hands, 11 st. 

Two-year-old racing had its origin in a match between Mr. 
Hutchinson—the genius of Langton Wold in his day, as well as the 
breeder of Hambletonian and trainer of Beningbrough—and a Rev. 
Mr. Goodricke. In 1799 the first race of the kind was run at York, 
and won by Mr. Robinson’s Belle Fille, Allspice, the first favourite, 
running last ; and in the following year Lord Darlington won the 
mhaiden race of the kind at Doncaster with the first of his two Muley 
Molochs. It was not until eleven years later that Oiseau, by running 
away, at weights for age over a mile and a half at Doncaster, from a 
four-year-old and a five-year-old St. Leger winner, proved what good 
two-year-olds really can do in the autumn. Oiseau, who really com- 
mitted suicide, but not until he had been the sire of Rowton—per- 
haps the most perfect fifteen-hand horse, both in look and per- 
formance, that living Turfites can remember—was by Camillus, who, 
like Delpini and Sir Harry Dinsdale, did so much to spread the breed 
of greys. They were once very rife in the North, and Pierse’s greys, 
Gascoigne’s Tuberose blood, and Garforth’s Vesta, Faith, and Marcia, 
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all supported the charter. Now, seeing that Chanticleer has been 
dead for some years, and that Rattlebone and Master Bagot are not 
fashionable, scarcely two come out ina season. Voltigeur seems to 
get them occasionally, but we believe that Touchstone never did. By 
“the grey mare,” for seven seasons, the Yorkshiremen meant old 
Marcia. She worked away at four-mile races, and won her full share 
of them; but there was a good deal of truth in what the late Sir 
Tatton Sykes used to say, when he was pressed as to the superiority 
of bygone Turf cracks over the present, “ Yes, sir, but they generally 
took two miles out of the four very easily.” A piebald mare, called 
Miss Hamilton, ran at York in 1792, but we know of no other 
instance of the kind, and Duenna was, we believe, the only dun that 
ever made a figure in the steeple-chase world. 

Bonny Black; Buckhunter, who won eighteen four-mile plates 
after he was fourteen ; Squirrel uncle to Eclipse ; Sedbury, who won 
the Ladies’ Plate at York in 


‘** The days of hoop and hood, 
And when the patch was worn,” 


by the fair occupants of thirty carriages-and-six at the side of the 
cords ; Ancaster Starling, who was barely fourteen three, and revelled 
under 12 st. ; Highlander, another grey, and half a hand less, and 
Gimcrack, still smaller ; Matchem, a favourite hero of public-house 
signs ; Snap, who won a 5600 gs. stakes at Newmarket in 1777, beat- 
ing, among others, the renowned Pot-8-os ; Scrub, who was only thrice 
beat, and the great sensation mare, Yorkshire Jenny, and Sprightly, 
a rare give-and-take winner, were kings and queens in their turn. 
With the new century we had the great four-mile struggles of Hap- 
hazard, Chance, Sir Solomon, and Cockfighter, who seem, when their 
respective contests were put together, to have stood in some such 
order of merit as we have indicated. Blacklock belonged to another 
era, and he was never served at anything under an honest four miles, 
with a strong pace all the way. It is the remembrance of this fact 
which has made the older Yorkshiremen so very indignant at the 
modern attacks on his good name. He could get rid of Duchess 
very easily, but he never had a harder task than when he met the 
beautiful Magistrate, with Bill.Scott on him, over Knavesmire. The 
Marshal and St. Helena both defeated him at ‘wo miles, and it is 
remarkable that when these two horses next met, they ran a dead 
heat. Memnon, Actzon, Fleur-de-Lis, Jerry, Mulatto, &c., belong 
to a later era, and were always meeting in York Subscription Purses 
or the Doncaster Cup. 
E2 
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The late Lord Glasgow had given a heavy sum for Jerry, and he 
never could realise the fact that he was not so good as Acteon. They 
had a trial ; but Croft was far too fine a tactician to let Actzeon win, 
as Bob Johnson was on Jerry, and he knew that if Jerry had lost, 
Bob would at once have told his brother-in-law Lonsdale, who had 
then a horse in training which was matched against the black. 
Accordingly Actzon’s rider was ordered just to “take a taste,” and 
then let Jerry win. Bob Johnson, who was quite a rough-rider, and 
did not see through it, duly reported the result, and Lonsdale took 
fright and paid with his horse to the presumedly victorious Jerry. 
All was explained to his lordship, but he was dreadfully wroth, as he 
could not bear to think that his beloved Jerry had not won the trial 
on his merits. It had very nearly cost both trainer and jockey the 
loss of his patronage, but towards nightfall he repented and made it 
up over a glass of wine. 

His lordship’s greatest race after all was the one in which Actzon, 
with Harry Edwards up, defeated Memnon and Sam Chifney, at 
York, and a painting of the finish, by Herring, hung in the dining- 
room at Hawkhead. We have looked over many hundreds of Mr. 
Herring’s portfolio sketches, and we still think Actzon the most 
beautiful. There was no doubt about the likeness, as his: eye was 
almost as true as that of Apollo’s, “ which never saw a shadow,” and 
the late Emperor of the Russias bought Van Tromp solely from 
seeing his picture, “‘ because I never knew Herring wrong.” The 
chestnut’s great peculiarity was that he would never leave his horses. 
He once had a race with Florismart, at York, when the latter broke 
down at the Bishopthorpe turn. Clift scrambled along as he could 
to the finish, and Actzon stuck resolutely to him in a slow trot, and 
it was all his jockey could do by clapping and encouraging him to 
get him to win by a neck. In the great race for the Purse, Edwards 
made his effort, about sixty yards from home, and got a neck in 
front, but the chestnut put his toes into the ground and “ retracted” 
so terribly in the last three strides, that when Sam Chifney gathered 
Memnon together, and came with one of his rushes, victory was 
only cut out of the chestnut by a head. Edwards struck him three 
times, and, as they say, “with a will.” Acteon did Mulatto by a 
head, for another subscription purse, the same week, but Edwards 
had only Lye to meet then. Owing to his perversity, his racing 
career was one series of brilliant seconds, very often to Fleur-de- 
Lis. His son, General Chassé, was not so ungenerous, but he was 
quite as idle, and whalebone and Ripon rowels seemed quite lost 
upon him at times. Memnon was never a very good horse, very big 
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and rather high in his action, and took as much turning as a ship 
round the Kersal Moor course, at Manchester, where Signorina, with 
Lye on her, slipped him at every turn, and fairly brought him to 
grief in the Cup. 

Mercutio and Lottery were also among’ the old cup stars, and ran 
one of the most distressing four-mile cup races ever seen at Don- 
caster. The start was at the Red House, and some of the jockeys 
by mistake raced in when they had gone the present cup distance, 
and began to pull up. The people shouted at them to go on, and 
George Oates forced Lottery once more along at such a pace, that 
at the distance Mercutio was fairly pumped out, and Lottery began 
to “crack” as well. George, who was no great rider, took to kick- 
ing, and Mercutio’s jockey to nursing, which just enabled him to get 
up on the post and win. Mercutio was so exhausted that they had 
to support him into the rubbing house; but he came out next day 
and beat Sandbeck. This was perhaps the most cruel tax that was 
ever made on a horse’s powers. Croft, the trainer, had taken 500 
to 100 about the horse in the cup. He left no stock, and, in fact, 
died not very long after of inflammation on the lungs. Lottery was 
pulled out to defeat Barefoot, the St. Leger winner of the year before, 
only an hour or so before he ran with Mercutio, and never was horse 
more knocked about by his eccentric owner. Laurel was a good 
Blacklock, and his Doncaster cup week saw three St. Leger winners, 
a Derby winner, Velocipede, and Bessy Bedlam on “ The Moor.” 

One of the gamest but the slowest of the four-milers was Lord 
Kelburne’s Purity by Octavian, and she finished up another remark- 
able Doncaster Meeting, in which Humphrey Clinker (the sire of 
Melbourne), Emma (the dam of Cotherstone and Mundig), Fleur- 
de-Lis, Actzeon, Belzoni (the sire of so many fine, brown, and forge 
hammer-headed hunters), and Memnon, all won, while Mulatto ran 
second for St. Leger and Cup. It was the last race of the last day, 
and decided in five two-mile heats. Bill Scott won the first heat on 
Brownlock, George Edwards running him home on Crow-catcher— 
so called from his having decapitated a crow, which alighted near 
him in social confidence when he was in his paddock as a two-year 
old. In the second heat Scott laid away, and Edwards, on Purity, not 
fearing anything else, “ flapped his wings a bit,” as he expressed it, 
as if setting to, and ran in third. Thales won that heat, and Lord 
Kelburne began to be very anxious, and couldn’t understand it at 
all. Hecame down from the grand stand for an explanation, and 
Croft took snuff in his quiet way, when he was asked what he was 
going to do, and replied, “ Z’m going to saddle the mare, my Lord: 
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the fun of the fairs only just beginning.” It was time to begin with 
the third heat, in which Purity beat Brownlock by a head, after a 
slashing finish. Still the mare had not worn him down to her slow 
perpetual motion level, and hence it was necessary to get something 
to make a pace. Accordingly, as the chance of Thales was clearly 
nil, his owner accepted 25/. to force the running. Tommy Lye 
worked away, and as Purity’s jockey kept tickling up Tommy’s horse 
with his whip, when he could reach him, he kept giving a series 
of marvellous shoots, which were somewhat puzzling at first to the 
little man. Scott tried to get up between them, but failed; and 
when he did come in earnest, he made a dead heat with Purity. 
Half the people had gone home, and Lord Kelburne, who had 
backed his mare to win him 500/, said that “ there will be no dinner 
to-day.” Officials were not so particular then ; but still it is remark- 
able that Bill Scott did not remember that the fact of two horses, 
which had each won a heat, running a dead heat, disqualified 
even Thales, though he had won a heat, from starting again. This 
oversight decided the fortune of the day. Away went Tommy, and 
the tickling, and the shooting began again; and although Purity 
finished quite black in the flanks with sweat, and could hardly be 
kept out of the judge’s box, she got home first and landed the Plate 
for “ the crimson body, white sleeves, and cap,” of Hawkhead. 
There are some few races that we shall always wish we had seen : 
Trustee and Minster’s finish for the Claret Stakes, with Chifney and 
Robinson up ; Priam faltering under 19 lbs. with Augustus, and then 
coming again ; Jim Robinson, on Minotaur, beating young John Day 
on Ugly Buck, which was “ quite a riding lesson” to the young jock ; 
Zinganee (Chifney) doing Fleur-de-Lis (Pavis) for the Craven Stakes ; 
Isaac throwing up the dirt in the face of the great Caravan, while 
Isaac Day groaned in the spirit; and “Careful Jemmy” Chapple 
making the running from end to end on Lugwardine, at Cheltenham, 
and just pulling through by a head. After all, there was never a more 
remarkable scene than the last in Don John’s racing career, when he 
met Alemdar (Conolly) and a couple more over the Beacon Course. 
Bill Scott thought him such a cripple that he declined riding him, 
and Lord Chesterfield put up Harry Edwards, who felt sure, after 
feeling his faulty back sinew, that it would never stand, and had no 
great heart for such a perilous voyage. They took plenty of time 
about it, and as Conolly had no idea of going along so early, they 
walked the first half mile. Then they cantered for a quarter of a 
mile to Choakjade, and, after climbing it safely, went a splitter of 
half a mile down hill, to give the bay’s leg a benefit. Edwards let 
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him down as quietly as possible, some lengths behind the party, and 
reached them when they eased into a canter as they rose the ascent 
to the Ditch Gap. From this point it was a mere sling canter to the 
Bushes, where Lord Exeter had stationed himself on his pony, and 
calm and icy as his lordship was, he took his hat off and waved it, and 
called to Conolly to come along. Patrick was nothing loath, and 
rattled merrily away for home; and Edwards rode his horse so 
tenderly that he never dared to go up to Alemdar’s quarters till about 
a hundred yards from the post. He was still a length behind and 
creeping up inch by inch at every stroke, when the sinew snapped in 
the near fore leg, and Don John swayed like a rocking-horse. How- 
ever, his jockey collected him with such a fine hand, that as Alemdar 
“came back” as well, he just “shot” Lord Exeter’s colours, by a 
head, on the post. The horse went almost to the entrance of the 
town before he could be stopped, and it was fully twenty minutes ere 
he could be assisted back and his jockey could get off and weigh in. 
As a piece of handling, it was never excelled. Actzeon’s finish, as 
Edwards said, was “real force meat;” but this was neither more 
nor less than carrying in a three-legged horse. 
H. H. D. 











AFTER THE WRECK. 





Here is the good ship’s pinnace—all of her that is 
left— 
There are the yards and rigging—a tangled woof and weft. 


Yonder, among the breakers, a seaman’s jacket ’s tost ; 
And here’s the logbook drifting, its leaves all stiff with frost. 


We fir’d the guns in warning—the Abbey bells were rung— 
The beacon-fires burn’d redly, and gleaming shadows flung ; 





But fell the snow so thickly, it hid the port-fires’ light, 
And on the rocks she hurtled—God spared us from the sight. 


All lost! Of twenty sailors not one is saved, I wis— 
Hist! Rover! in, old fellow, and tell me what is this. 


’Tis little Jem, the ’prentice—his mother lives close by; 
She dreamt yestreen (she told me) her little son would die! 


A winding-sheet and coffin hung in the candle-flame— 
Before her husband left her she’d seen the very same ! 


The sheep-dog moan’d at midnight ; the spiders tick’d, she said. 
No need to come and tell her, “ Your little Jem is dead !” 




















“THE STEAKS.” 
VULGARLY THE “BEEF,” CLASSICALLY THE ** SUBLIME.” 


ROGRESS! Aye, that is the word now. It is in 
everybody’s mouth ; everybody boasts of it. It is the 
grand feature of the age. We are all cock-a-hoop upon 
progress. Propose nothing but to progress, and to 

continue progressing to the last syllable of our, if not recorded, time. 

We have no time to stop and analyse what progress really is! 

Progress is a Something. We know not what, and we aim at the 
spectrum, as the tailor aimed at the carrion crow, with the risk of 
shooting his worthy old sow “ quite thorough the heart.” 

The most annoying plague, however, is, not only that great 
philosophers, great politicians, great statesmen, great incipient dis- 
coverers, and other great (or otherwise eminent) personages, generally 
accepted as intellectual giants by the multitude, are the leaders in 
this movement ; but that every quack, impostor, conceited coxcomb, 
commonplace mediocrity, clever cobbler or speculative tinker, fancies 
himself to be the man to set himself in the front of Progress, lecture 
and instruct his fellow-men in the course they ought to pursue, 
point to that vague but brighter Something, and lead the way. 

In a multitude of councillors there is much folly. Among the 
lower grade little above nonsense ; in the highest a very small spice 
of wisdom. 

But the business of this paper with Progress, is not to speak of its 
prospects, promises, and anticipated creations, but to show that while 
it may produce what is good and new, it does, now and then, obliterate 
what was good of old, and the Sublime Steaks afford a striking example. 

And still by farther episode I must say, oh, my intelligent and 
indulgent readers “ This is not a novel!” The writer has no plot to 
invent, no intricate construction to contrive, no startling incidents to 
introduce, no wicked intrigues or crimes to describe, no tragic horrors 
to elaborate, no tremendous sensational finale to work up, wherewith 
to bring his immortal work to a fitting conclusion. On the contrary, 
he is bound by his subject to be discursive, desultory, jocularly 
sportive, inferentially (not lecturingly) moral, with connection held 
together by very weak ties, just as thoughts by fancy bred arise, and 
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he trusts that all such pretensions will be charitably considered, their 
faults forgiven, and the whole looked upon as a cosmoramic picture. 

And to try this issue, at once, he proceeds, as if it were a grace, as 
long as an old Puritan’s before meat, to adventure a semi-historical 
notice of society of yet earlier days. He happened to be taken, helas! 
many years ago, to a dinner at Willis’s, to witness the last scene of a 
Club which had defied time from the reign of Charles II. One 
peculiarity was, that the chairman, on proposing the toast of the 
evening, was obliged to pour a bottle of claret into a magnum glass 
competent for the draught, and drain it off to the last drop before the 
decanter for his convives could conclude its rapid race round the 
table, say from two to three minutes, under the penalty of another 
bottle. The effort required a capacious swallow. But it was told 
that in the earlier and palmier period of the club, the custom was to 
demand greater sacrifice than this. If there was any competitor for 
the preference of the Beauty toasted, the toaster had only to submit 
himself to some ordeal, and his rival was compelled to follow his ex- 
ample, or yield the prize. This test, it seems, was abolished in con- 
sequence of a cunning old stager having called a dentist in and had a 
tooth extracted. The other enthusiastic lover would not be driven 
from the field. He also submitted to the tooth-drawer, and suffered 
accordingly—his - masticators were all sound, whilst his adversary 
was only relieved of a decayed grinder. The eye, or wisdom tooth, 
did not show prominently in such assemblies. And this was the last 
of these revels which had subsisted above a hundred years. 

The Steaks were their successors, but with a notable difference. 

The epoch of the Restoration had passed away. It was a profligate 
epoch. Intrigue, seduction, adultery, impudent prostitution, and 
ostentatious harlotry flaming and flourishing in the face of day—a 
people wild from the reaction against gloomy theology, and but too 
ready and willing to follow the most vicious examples of the Court— 
a king with but small and insufficient excuse (though there might in 
charity be urged a little in the narrow escapes, hardships, privations, 
and anxieties he had undergone for so long a time), restored to a 
popular monarchy without let or hindrance to his mad desires—the 
infection of French manners—in short, a complication of every evil 
concomitant that could lead to the abolition of virtue, and the 
supreme ascendancy of vice. At the same time, there was a glitter 
of gaiety, and a sparkling, though licentious, wit, which helped to 
distract attention from the infamy; but there was no drunken in- 
temperance, the more to brutalise the wretched national condition of 
things. Flippant Vice excites contempt; brutal Vice provokes dis- 
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gust: in neither is there Pleasure at the prow nor Prudence at the 
helm ; and without them the attempt at enjoyment is only a delusive 
and mischievous craze. 

But pass we on to the next epoch of some sixty years from the 
saturnine William of Nassau to the accession of George III. During 
the brilliant age of Anne, political struggle occupied the lives of the 
most eminent men, and they had neither time nor inclination for 
traitorous drinking. They did say that Addison fuddled, but you find 
nothing of it in the Spectator. On the contrary, in one of his most 
moral Saturday numbers, he restricts the gratification to three glasses, 
one for your health, another for your friends, and the third, if indulged 
in, for your enemies. It may be remembered that this lesson was 
highly approved by a converted reader, who only suggested that there 
was an error in the press, and “for Glass to read Bottle.” 

And so matters went on through a period more offensive than the 
reign of Charles II. It was indeed most disgusting. ‘There was as 
much immorality, lust, and criminal indulgence as in the worst of 
the preceding era. And, moreover, it was vulgar, gross, coarse, and 
thus far, happily for the country, so stupid, as to be like our bubble 
companies, limited. The flaunting gallantries, the levities, and 
gaieties, which cast a sort of glamour over preceding licentious 
effrontery, were wanting to the filthy corruption of the earlier 
Georgian period. 

It was full time for the institution of a more reputable condition 
of society. 

It was full time for the Knights of the Steaks to emerge from their 
Gridiron ! 

And how dramatic the effect ! Illustrious utensil ! resembling prison 
bars, but so opposite in thy uses, yielding from iron a restoration of 
the golden age, and contributing to the freer enjoyments and happiness 
of mankind. Destined to superadd another glory to the matchless 
roast beef of old England :— 


** And oh! the Old English Roast Beef ;” 


as yet you had only been insulted, accidentally and by a blind fore- 
sight, when a Puritan parliament dared to be entitled the Rump. 
You had not been exposed to the wretched French ridicule of “ Bif-teck 
& l’Anglaise,” nor had you been threatened or invaded by the vile 
Rinderpest, so disastrous to households, and so profitable to English 
butchers and Scotch fleshers* now o’ days ; nor were you the victim 





® To call a flesher in Scotland a butcher only a few years ago would have been 
at the cost of a knock-down. 
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of so much deterioration as we often meet with when a certain evil spirit 
sends cooks,—no (oh, Steaks!), from your ashes, and brisk coal fire 
commencing at the lower, and concluding at the upper edge of the 
iron bars of your own and only sure medium, you were well done, 
and done quickly, a repast fit for the immortal gods. 

It was in the year 1735 that the grand discovery of the gridiron on 
which the society of ‘The Steaks” founded its famous career, was 
made; or rather that the art of cooking beef-steaks, practically 
known and beneficially employed by our ancestors, to a certain degree 
was brought to the climax. Clarior e tenebris! Esto perpetua! Yet 
the coming event might possibly have cast its shadow before, since in 
Ned Ward’s curious History of Clubs, 1726, mention is made of a 
Beef-Steak Club, to the enjoyment of which the consumption of this 
savoury dish was, no doubt, an essential contributor. But the con- 
summation was certainly reserved for Rich, the patentee of Covent 
Garden, and G. Lambert, the scene-painter (and a good Steaker), 
whose portraits at the late sale of the residue of the Sublime Society 
went, the former and “founder” painted as Harlequin, 2/ 4s5., and 
the latter, after Vanderbank, by Forbes, 2/. 2s. Connected with these 
was the Beggar’s Opera, after Hogarth, by Blake, 22 This play, 
refused by Colley Cibber for Drury Lane, had brought together the 
author and Rich, by whom it was brought out at his theatre, at that 
time Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1727-8, and with such immense success, 
that it was said by the wits to have made “ Rich Gay, and Gay 
Rich,” Gay having received nearly 700/. for his four nights, and 
Rich realised nearly 4000/, before it had run half its extraordinary 
course of sixty-two representations ! The reason why Rich fancied to 
be portrayed as Harlequin probably arose from his having invented, 
or introduced, the first comic pantomime, taking the idea from the 
Italian, and transferring his “‘ Harlequin Executed ” from the Lincoln’s 
Inn house to Covent Garden, in order to compete with Cibber's 
legitimate drama at Drury Lane. There is a portrait of him (a copy?) 
in the interesting theatrical collection of the Garrick Club ; which 
might suggest a characteristically Steak symposium to its cuisine. As 
the received story goes, it was on a visit to Rich and his theatre on a 
Saturday night, as he was preparing some of his scenic displays and 
tricks for the harlequinade, that Mordaunt, Earl of Pembroke, dis- 
covered him and Lambert snatching a hurried supper from the 
gridiron, to sustain them in their laborious work. His lordship was 
asked to partake, and relished the treat so much that he came again 
and again, about the same auspicious hour; and at length brought 
noble and eminent friends along with him to enjoy the savoury treat. 
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They speedily organised the Sublime Society of Steaks (disdainfully 
eschewing the title of Club), and twenty-four men of high rank and 
influence were enrolled as members, to dine on steaks together every 
Saturday, from early in November to the close of the season, about 
the end of June. There was no portrait of Lord Pembroke in the 
sale. 

Thus, as port wine had won its way to every palate as Voltaire 
(Zadig) would assure us, agreeably to “the eternal fitness of things,” 
was the great undertaking firmly established. And it may be re- 
marked how much this said fitness contributes to the creation of 
great designs; such, for example, as the origination of extensive 
monopolies, or the formation of combinations for popular sectarian 
devotion. For instance, we have now a very numerous adhesion 
to Teetotalism, which could not have been enlisted (on cold water) a 
century ago, before our commercial intercourse with China was 
effected ! 

For five-and-twenty years the men of on, admitted to the privileges 
of the Steaks, carried on its prandial business with honourable zeal 
and unflinching gustative perseverance. Men of the /om, as they 
were termed, of that time being of a higher grade than the Men of 
fashion of our time, who are indeed a multitudinous and inferior 
class. Men of fon were then (vide Walpole, &c.) men of some 
eminence, position, power, and consequently social influence ; their 
valets looked after their outward appearances, and they were not 
sheer frivolities, who, with small intellects, occupied their most 
momentous lucubrations with neckties and collars, wristbands, 
waistcoats, and trousers, and the cut of coats with swallow tails. 
With their laced cravats for show, and their broad flat flaps, knee- 
buckled breeks, exposing stout limbs, finished off with silken hose 
and yet more brilliantly buckled shoes, they looked, and were, portly 
and manly. Such were the originators of the Steaks. 

But a change fell upon the spirit of the age. George III. ascended 
the throne, and took to himself for wife and queen, Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenberg-Strelitz. She was not beautiful, not even pretty, but, 
like Touchstone with his homely Audrey, the king could say, “she 
is mine own ;” and he became so much attached to her that she was 
allowed to exercise unlimited authority over a court just emerged 
from the depravities of Saint James’ and the questionable doings of 
Leicester House. Like a good woman, but with a head, she bravely 
began her task, and by gradual degrees reformed the royal resort 
altogether. 

Purification, however, can only be limited. It cannot embrace all. 
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There must be a period of transition; and I am grieved to confess 
that it required forty years of the eighteenth century to bring matters 
generally into laudable order. That generation of Steaks were not 
conspicuous, though they could not help being tainted with a portion 
of the manners of what I must call a Drunken era! Men belonging 
to the highest circles could not assimilate themselves all at once to 
the icy routine ; so they took to the bottle, and their example ex- 
tended throughout the community. 

The Steaks drank no wine but port. 

Revellers “emp. Charles II., had only light French and Rhenish 
wines as a beverage; and as it must have been difficult to get drunk 
upon such tipple as Renois or Vin Blanc, Rochelle, Gascoigne, or 
even of Espagne (which Taverners had been long ago prohibited keep- 
ing in the same cellar or selling “‘ par creuse or cruskyn”), they did not 
include vinous intemperance among their manifold iniquities. Pre- 
viously, indeed, there were Canaries, Malaga, and other white sweet 
nauseous wines for occasional indulgence ; and foremost on the list 
the boast of Falstaff, sack, alias dry, rough sherry, which had to be 
made palatable with sugar. It was the discriminating duties laid 
upon French wines that brought the red Port into use, and, its 
intoxicating qualities being soon appreciated, into fashion. Our 
humid and uncertain climate supplied reason enough for those who 
liked and could afford it, to prefer it for their dinner potations, and 
it is to be presumed that Queen Anne’s surviving wits, Pope and 
Swift, had a foretaste of the pleasures of a posterity washing down 
their admirers’ productions with a sup of the genuine! Yet the 
genuine was hardly to be had till the happily concomitant date of the 
Steaks’ Institute and the formation of the great Oporto company 
(proscribing the injurious mixture of the inferior with the richer juicy 
product), led the way to a superior export from that country, of 
which Byron sings,— 

**Tt is a goodly sight to see 
What heaven hath done for that delicious land” 


of the lovely and luscious grape. The coincidence is remarkable, 
but these were stirring times: witness a rebellion in Scotland and an 
earthquake at Lisbon, as if it were, to cause them, their actors, and 
their deeds to be remembered for ever. . , 
Port wine being the living element of the Steaks and the very 
essence of their existence, I trust my cosmoramic glance at its pre- 
vious flow will be considered, not as an unapt episode, but quite to 
the purpose. Therefore only a few more words on the Drunken era, 
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and, as the long-winded preacher told his congregation as he turned 
his hour-glass, we’ll turn the glass and then 

The vice prevailed all over the land. Of festive companies 
a moiety, stronger-headed than their boon companions whom they 
left in snorting repose under the table, staggered up to the ladies in 
the drawing-room, and, looking at their pitiable condition, were only 
too well received. But it is better to flatter a fool than to fight with 
him! In Scotland, where claret was drunk, they managed, with sup- 
plementary whisky toddy, to get as “fou’” as their English confréres 
did with their port and punch! 





*¢ Mutton old and claret good were Caledonia’s forte, 
Before the Southron taxed her drink, and poisoned her with Port.” 


It was hard but unflinching competition for strong heads and 
stomachs ; in short, you could hardly see a real and true gentleman, 
unless you found a knot of them as conductors and contributors to 
The Gentleman's Magazine, apropos of which there appeared in its 
pages in 1745, the tenth year of the Steaks’ age, a ‘ Humorous 
Account of all Remarkable Clubs in London.” 

Now, thanks to Progress, that on which the Steaks rose and fell, is 
a thing of the past. Except a grand luxurious banquet somewhere or 
other, at the opening of some Golconda scheme, we hear little of 
dinners, but e” revanche, the population of the whole of civilised Britain 
seems born for lunching! The feeding is not better, not so good, 
but the ostentation is less troublesome, and thus from the Court to 
the lower regions of society, we never lift a newspaper without hearing 
of some handsome, elegant, or other splendid refreshment having 
(on every occasion or opportunity) been provided for the desired 
visitors, to get over a long walk, a longer drive, a look at some novel 
pretence, another inspection, &c., till so exhausted with the toil that 
nothing but potent restoratives could refit the wasted frame for the 
needful avocations of life. In short, we seem to have arrived at the 
Luncheon Age, and there is no use of speaking, even to the most 
voracious cormorant, about steaks after these luxurious spreads. 

However Sublime the Steaks, they could not resist the contagion 
of the hard-drinking epoch. On the contrary, they ran into rather a 
conspicuous lead in the general mé/ée of excessive imbibition. We all 
have heard enough of H.R.H. the then Prince of Wales, and of the 
manner in which he sowed his wild oats broadcast ; of his convivial 
associates ; of their disgraceful exhibitions, their crazy, mad follies and 
ugly pranks. Well, H.R.H. was elected a member of the Steaks, and 
took his seat at the board accordingly. Some of his comrades were 
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already there, or were let in to partake of the feast which never grew 
to the pitch of being fast and furious. The prince dined often with 
the club, was welcomed by a song from Morris, and enjoyed and 
took part in the frolic of the scene. His chair, independently of 
carving, was raised about a couple of inches above the rest, and was 
sold at the sale (together with an ordinary one of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex) for 20/. Alas! for rank and glory! His portrait, after 
De Roscer, by Reynolds (as the catalogue sets it down), brought 
only one guinea! That of the Duke of York, after Beechey, by 
Skelton, overtopping it by one shilling, viz., 22s., and the Duke of 
Sussex, by the same artist, mounting to 3/. 5s. 

At this time the Steaks were in “high feather,” or “full bloom” 
(pretty phrases to apply to such solid and substantial materials) ; they 
flourished in the wonder and admiration of the outer world, which in 
fact knew little or nothing about them. The impression was that 
they were a jovial set, the word jolly having been invented since for 
such companionship. And, let us observe, that there is nothing so 
difficult to report—to give anything like an adequate idea of—as an 
animated and witty conversation among well-informed and intellectual 
beings. The plums cannot be extracted from the pudding—you 
must have the whole. Even what set the table in a roar is not 
susceptible of being insulated. Very few of the lightning flashes 
which illuminated the scene and played delightfully throughout the 
resting shades and refreshing pauses, can be borne beyond the walls 
of the room. At the best, they can only be made to scintillate like 
coruscations (mere squibs and crackers) upon the outside surrounding 
clouds. The fascination of such colloquies must be inevitably lost. 
Even Shakspeare himself could leave us no relish of Yorick. 

In uttering my diatribe against the prevalence of intoxication and 
consequent debauchery, during the last forty years of the past century, 
I desire to be understood as directing it only against the excess. Let 
us not be unjust. In the worst, there is always something of good. 
Even these too-common orgies were partially redeemed by producing 
the effusion of qualities very beneficial in their social results; and 
when confined within the limits of becoming mirth, leading to con- 
sequences of material interest to their immediate participators and 
mankind. 

They generally nourished intimacies, and promoted good fellowship ; 
they often cemented friendships ; they led to kindly promises over- 
night, which realised kindly offices in the morning. The darkest 
cloud had a bit of silver lining. 

And to appeal to another class not yet quite extinct in England— 
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the lovers of poetry—they inspired some of the finest songs in the 
English language. Glorious Apollo was invoked, and did not dis- 
dain to share his laurels with Bacchus. Anterior to Port, as far as I 
can remember (except a splendid illustration in Beaumont and 
Fletcher), there were no beautifully classic or richly clothed Baccha- 
nalian compositions, with admirable music to enchant the sense. 
Yet I am haunted by the words of an ancient specimen—fancy 
whispers from some Comic masque, perhaps by Ben Jonson or 
Dryden—and I venture to introduce it as a variety to the reader :— 


‘* Old Chiron thus said to his pupil, Achilles, 
I will tell you, my boy, my boy, what the Fates’ will is : 
You must go, my boy, 
To the siege of Troy; 
Beneath those walls to be slain, 
And not to return again. 
Yet let not your noble spirit be cast down ; 
But all the while you lie before the town, 
Drink and drive care away, drink and be merry, 
For you'll not go the sooner to the Stygian ferry.” 


To the same purpose, but how different in tone, is the melancholy 
descant ascribed to Curran :-— 


‘* A way-worn ranger 
Through many a danger, 
To hope a stranger, 
My cup runs low; 
And for that reason, 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go ! 
‘* For since in wailing 
There’s nought availing, 
And Death unfailing 
Will strike the blow ; 
Then for that reason, 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go !” 


It is a sore temptation to quote some portions of our admirable 
Anacreontics, but I must reserve my space for Captain Morris, the 
Laureate of the Steaks. Burns, it is true, struck a deeper and extreme 
note, but it belonged to the more extravagant day of “O’ Shanter,” 
when 

** Tam loved him like a vera brither ; ny 
They had been fou for weeks thegither.”’ 
Sobriety ceased to be sober, and such staid statesmen as Pitt and 
VoL, III., N. S. 1869. F 
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Melville were reported to have gone into the House in such a condi- 
tion that the one could see no Speaker, and the other saw two. One 
would really give a trifle to see Gladstone, with Bright to hold him 
up; or Disraeli, with Gathorne Hardy keeping him on his legs, drunk 
on the floor of the now reformed (not, as Morris called it in his day, 
“ job-mongers ”) House of Commons. 

Iter—sed redeundum! Sir Walter Scott (by the bye, a friend of 
Captain Morris, who addressed a lyric to him) gives an animated 
description of the concomitant Scottish saturnalia, rejoicing in the 
name of “High Jinks;” and it was of such revellers that the truly 
national poet sang in Edinburgh, as they were singing in London :— 


** Gie him strong drink until he wink, 
That’s sinking in despair ; 
And liquor gude to fire his bluid, 
That’s pressed wi’ grief and care. 
** There let him booze, and deep carouse, 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er ; 
Till he forgets his loves and debts, 
And minds his griefs no more.” 


In the south, with the English phlegm as a slight check, the fun 
was not so riotous as in the north, where it led to outrages which 
would render penal servitude a probable, if not inevitable, punishment, 
in our time. ‘The modern so far outstripped the ancient Mohawks ! 
A portrait of the Hon. Fox Maule, after Duncan by Porter, was sold 
for no less than 8/ (Lord Dalhousie); but he gave 8/ 16s. for a 
recent one of Morris, by Lonsdale, to present to the National Portrait 
Gallery, and his chair realised 14s., whilst Morris’s chair brought 
gf. tos. Perhaps if his lordship liked to touch on the biography of 
his ancestry, not forgetting the Laird of Cockpen, he might furnish 
an example of some of the most prominent Scottish athletes, to whose 
mad exploits I have alluded. 

Conspicuous by his absence from every portion of the sale cata- 
logue was a somewhat counterpart, the Duke of Norfolk, nearly 
our last great six-bottle man of public notoriety. Once seen, he 
was not to be forgotten. Of the broadest build and “tremendous 
paunch,” a vast abyss of drink, every inch a sensualist, he indulged 
without stint or stoppage in all the luxuries which his voracious appe- 
tite and enormous fortune could imagine and procure. His loose and 
peculiar coat, of a bluish grey, hung loosely off his shoulders. The rest 
of his vestments were similarly easy, and he had ample room and verge 
enough to replenish that huge bulk, which might be seen at club or 
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hotel almost daily as he astonished the natives. He might be a 
Titan Steaker, but one cannot say he was an amiable character. In 
1785 a curious duodecimo was published, with the title of “‘ The 
Heraldry of Nature,” and comprising arms, crests, and mottoes of the 
Peers of England, Blazoned from the authority of Truth, and 
descriptive of the qualities said to distinguish their possessors. 
Among those his Grace—whose indolence, habit of late hours, and 
deep drinking, were famed all over the town—had the following 
scutcheon :—Quarterly: Or, three quart bottles azure; Sable, a tent 
bed argent ; Azure, three tapers proper; and gules, a broken flagon 
of the first. Supporters: dexter, a Silenus tottering ; sinister, a grape 
squeezer; both proper. Crest, a naked arm holding a corkscrew. 
Motto, “Quo me, Bacche, rapis ””—“ Bacchus, whither are you hurry- 
ing me?” 
In my investigation of statements relative to the Steaks, I met with 
a very apocryphal story of Kemble (portrait, 17. 12s.) having assailed 
the Duke for allowing a man of so much genius as Morris (whose 
friend and patron he was) to be struggling with a limited income, 
and that the result of this appeal was the gift from his Grace of a 
pleasant villa on the Thames, where he lived happily to a good old 
age, and died in comfort. Now Kemble, though an able Steaker for 
a social bottle, and perhaps a bottle more man without any bad effect 
on his head, was not a person so impertinent as to commit an offence 
like this, nor was the Duke a man to suffer it from any one. And, 
besides, it conflicts grievously with the story as I have heard it, which 
led to the epitaph quoted below. According to this version, the 
Duke utterly neglected his friend the Laureate in his will, and left 
him to circumstances. Hence his bitter record of disappointed 
expectation :— os 
‘* In life high raised by rank and birth, 
Here lies a gross old sinner’s earth ; 
Where’er he is, be this his placard— 
He lived a beast, and died a blackguard.” 


Surely the fork of an irritated scorpion cannot wound so, deeply 
as the pen of an enraged poet! Morris, as we gather from 
his writings, lived every summer tide, to the age.of ninety, in his 
own cottage, Brockham Lodge, Surrey, on. the river Mole. Nor 
was he so straitened as represented. Sprung, as he: states, from “a 
soldier’s loins,” the young daughtets of his daughter (an authoress) 
solaced his closing years with every affectionate attention that love 
could suggest, whilst he drolly described ‘himself to-be “like an 
old cow chewing her cud” to the last. 

F2 
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But anecdotes of individuals, however intimately connected with 
the company and manners of the “Sublime,” must not detain us 
longer from a brief summary of its constitution and local habitation. 
The President—an absolute despot during his reign, against whose 
ordinances not a syllable durst be whispered—sat at the head of the 
table, adorned with ribbon, badge, and the insignia of a silver grid- 
iron on his breast ; and his head, when he was oracular, crowned with 
a feathery hat, said to have been worn by Garrick in some gay comic 
part on the stage. He looked every inch a king. At the table 
was seated the Bishop (in my visiting time), Samuel Arnold, the 
patriotic originator of the English Opera and strenuous encourager of 
native musical talent. He wore a mitre, said to have been that of 
Cardinal Gregorio ; but be that as it might, it became him well as he 
set it on his head to pronounce the grace before meat, which he 
intoned beautifully and as reverently as if it were uttered before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and not a bevy of Steakers, impatient, 
perhaps, to enjoy the temptations of the day. Near him was John 
Richards, the Recorder (portrait, 52 5s., and chair, 72 15s), whose 
office in passing sentences on culprits was discharged with frequent 
piquancy and effect of a very entertaining order. Captain Morris, 
the Laureate, also occupied a distinguished seat ; then Dick Wilson, 
the Secretary, a bit of a butt to the jokers, who were wont to extort 
from him some account of a continental trip, where he prided himself 
on having ordered a Boulevard for his dinner, and uz paysan (pro 
Jaisant) to be roasted; and last of all I can recall to mind, at the 
bottom of the plenteous board sat the all-important Boots, the 
youngest member of the august assembly. 

These, associated as a sort of staff with a score of other gentlemen, all 
men of the world, men of intellect and intelligence, well educated and 
of celebrity in various lines of life—noblemen, lawyers, physicians and 
surgeons, authors, artists, newspaper editors, actors—with every one 
having the privilege of introducing a friend, frequently a popular 
character of the day—it is hardly possible to conceive any com- 
bination of various talent to be more efficient for the object sought 
than was the Sublime Steaks. Nor did it fail in its purpose. It was 
truly a treat of the*kind not to be equalled. The accommodation 
for ‘their meetings was liberally built, expressly for that end, behind 
the scenes of the Lyceum Theatre, by the present Mr. J. Walter 
Arnold (a worthy successor of his estimable father); and among 
other features had a room with no daylight to intrude, and here 
was the dining-room, a spacious apartment, with the old gridiron on 
the ceiling over the centre of the table: The cookery, on which 
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the good cheer of the company depended, was carried on with 
much alacrity and spirit, as was needed, in what may be called the 
kitchen, in full view of the chairman, and served through the oppo- 
site wall,—namely, a huge gridiron with bars as wide apart as the 
chess of small windows,—handed hot and hot to the expectant 
hungerers. There were choice salads (mostly of beetroot), porter and 
port. The plates were never overloaded, but small cuts sufficed till 
almost satiated appetite perhaps called for one more from the third 
cut in the rump itself, which his Grace of Norfolk, after many slices, 
prized as the grand essence of bullock! “ Withal, there was the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

But here, oh, patient reader, I trust you will permit me to rest for 
a while, and, if I may have succeeded in exciting increase of appetite, 
will accompany me to another repast, in which you may find more 
detailed particulars of the inner life of the Steaks, and some of its 
most notable members, towards the final extinction of so long-lived 
and remarkable an association ! 


( To be concluded next Month.) 











AT THE ACADEMY. 


MHE exclusiveness of the Royal Academy has been this 
year the cause of greater disappointment than ever to 
those whose works have been refused admission to the 
annual exhibition. The increased space afforded by the 
new galleries in Burlington Gardens made all contributors hopeful, 
1600 more paintings than on any previous occasion were sent in, 
and the hanging committee have been loudly censured for the 
distinction exercised in the performance of their invidious duty of 
selection. It is well worth consideration whether a supplementary 
exhibition—an Annexe, in which all pictures accepted, but not hung 
for want of space in the principal rooms, could be seen—should not 
be opened by the Royal Academy authorities. 

At any rate some such plan would prevent much ill-feeling, and 
enable the public generally to approve or condemn the decisions of 
the committee. The present system places the unsuccessful con- 
tributors as well as their judges in a false position. 

There should be no Star Chamber in the realm of art—the hanging 
committee should not be so many masked inquisitors sitting in secret 
judgment upon their brother artists. 

Nevertheless, it is this exclusiveness that has sustained the interest 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition, however objectionable may be the 
means by which it is perpetuated. A picture having hung upon the 
walls of the Academy acquires thereby a reputation, apart from its 
special merit. The responsibility of the hanging committee, therefore, 
becomes more onerous ; the admission of bad work may be a breach 
of trust more prejudicial than the exclusion of one or more pictures 
of undeveloped genius. It is a matter of complaint that the Royal 
Academicians are favoured by their Council of Selection. This year 
such complaints are more or less justified by the conspicuousness of 
some large paintings which, although by men of high rank amongst 
the privileged few, are by no means meritorious. It would be 
better were the specimens of each painter limited in number to two or 
three, instead of eight, although of the bulk of works exhibited, those 
by Royal Academicians and Associates have always formed but a 
small proportion. And such is still the case. The discontents urge 
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that the Academicians have availed themselves of the increased space 
by contributing more pictures than usual, and cry out against admit- 
ting second-rate foreign works to the exclusion of those by native 
outsiders. 

Moreover, the room left unoccupied on the walls excites the anger 
of the latter, and reasonably so, the committee having apparently 
acted most arbitrarily in this respect. The number of colossal por- 
traits of no interest whatever as works of art, nor even ornament, is 
also protested against; and when it is considered how much more 
worthily the large space they monopolise might be filled, the 
objections have every claim to attention. 

An advantageous regulation might be made as to specimens being 
the most recent productions of the respective artists. 

Nothing, for instance, can be gained by the exhibition of a work 
painted eighteen or twenty years ago, having no other claim to distinc- 
tion than that of being an original by the President of the Society. 
Neither can the staunchest supporters of the hanging committee 
defend the admission of a painting so discreditable to any artist, old 
or young, Academician, Associate, or outsider, as that which bears 
the name of H. O’Neil, and is marked No. 898 in the catalogue. 
Such laxity, or favouritism in selection, as is here shown, is highly 
reprehensible, and exposes the Council to the most unanswerable 
censure. It is well for the artist himself that his reputation in the 
exhibition does not depend upon this canvas, the hanging of which 
nothing can possibly justify. 

The new building is well adapted to its purpose, with the exception 
of the sculpture galleries. In these, the low front light facing the 
entrance, and the broad band of gold round the walls of the central 
hall, are decidedly objectionable, being confusing to the sight and 
disturbing that repose which a locality intended for the reception of 
statuary should always afford. The light, besides being strangely 
out of place, is glaring, and the decorations are gaudy. As noisy and 
inconsistent as would be an incessant flourish of trumpets, they inter- 
fere painfully with the effect which marble should produce. Excep- 
tion may also be taken to the pendent gas tubes in the other 
rooms. During day time they are too low, and attract the eye 
from surrounding objects ; when lighted they cannot but be more 
obtrusive, and pictures above the line must be almost invisible 
through the dazzling glare thrown directly upon them by this 
method of illumination. 

These defects, for such undoubtedly they are, will probably be 
hereafter rectified. Sculpture is already in too critical a position 
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among us, that its prosperity should be further jeopardised by lack of 
encouragement from the Academy bound to foster it. Nothing will 
tend more surely to its decadence and neglect than the absence 
of a place where it can be seen to the best advantage. 

Burlington House, or at any rate that which is now part of it, 
fulfils Gay’s unintended prophecy in alluding to the building :— 


** Declining art revives ; 
The wall with animated pictures lives.” 


Handel resided three years in the old mansion so much lauded by 
Horace Walpole, celebrated by Hogarth, and which, during the last 
century, was the resort of all the wits and talent of the age. The 
covered approach to the galleries of the Academy realises “a long 

_ corridor of time,” through which phantoms of the past may glide in 
silent company with living thousands of the present. 

The Exhibition this year very nearly represents the actual condi- 
tion of pictorial art, and, sad to say, of sculpture, in England. All 
our well-known oil-painters have sent in pictures strongly illustra- 
tive of their respective, idiosyncrasies; and rising artists arrest 
attention by many admirable works. 

The glory of the Academy is declared to be Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
“Swannery invaded by Sea Eagles,” and never did the popular 
painter treat any subject more characteristically of himself than he 
has this. The birds are as perfect as birds can be. Notwithstanding 
the fierce contest going on, hardly a feather is ruffled,—not one lost 
by the unhappy victims or their ferocious enemies, who apparently 
are fighting with a mutual understanding not to disturb the appear- 
ance of one another. Were it not for the blood which stains the 
palpably soft down, the wild expression of the eagle’s eye, and con- 
vulsive clutching of the webbed feet, the picture might represent a 
phase of still life, so regular are all its details. In the “ Ptarmigan 
Hill,” another of Sir Edwin’s contributions, the animals seem to have 
undergone the same careful preparation for a sitting as have the 
swans and eagles. The dogs are well groomed, and the Ptarmigans 
as coquettish in their toilets as any young damsel fresh from the 
hands of an accomplished coiffeur. In the studies of a lion, more of 
the true roughness of nature is shown than in either of the other 
two pictures by Landseer. 

A contrast to the high polish of the latter is seen in a somewhat 
indifferent example of Rosa Bonheur’s style hanging opposite the 
Swannery. The “ Moutons Ecossais” of the foreigner are the most 
unkempt sheep imaginable. Their ragged wool, blown about by the 
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wind, seems as though it had been exposed to the severity of a High- 
land winter, from which it was amply sufficient to protect its wearers. 
A contrast still more remarkable will be found in this small canvas, 
and pictures by Ansdell, whose subjects are even more dressed up 
than are Landseer’s. With Cooper’s sheep, also, it may be compared, 
and not suffer by the comparison. 

According to his “ Cattle Tryst,” Peter Graham is prone to follow 
the example of the French artist, and become not only an animal 
painter, but a painter of animals in the widest sense of the term. His 
cattle may not be model beasts, but they seem to breathe the breath 
of life. 

The admission of more foreign works increases that variety which 
has always been a prevailing feature of the Academy Exhibition. In 
no other annual collection of modern pictures is so much distinctive 
individuality to be met with. The opportunity of comparing the 
different styles rather than the minute examination of the works 
themselves, constitutes its chief attraction. Nothing is more interest- 
ing than to contemplate the warm, glowing tones of Cole, Danby, or 
the Linnells, in presence of the colder tints of Lee and Creswick ; 
or, as this year may be done, to observe how all our native landscape 
painters differ in their methods of colouring and delineating Nature 
from the foreign school, admirably represented by Daubigny in a 
“ View of Sunset on the Oise.” 

If this great contrast be to some extent wanting in the figure-pic- 
tures, it is atoned for by the change that may be noticed in the style 
of men who are famous. Millais, the high-priest of pre-Raphaelitism, 
has in one instance abjured his faith. Abandoning all that slavish 
observance of detail which has often seemed to hold the genius of 
the painter in thraldom, he has produced a work, the portrait of 
John Fowler, the engineer, unequalled for character and truthfulness, 
except by G. F. Watts, in the whole range of portraiture. 

In hanging the pictures this year, whether by accident or design, 
the council of selection have made this variety in style more than 
usually remarkable. Tourrier is placed near Frith and Cope, and it 
is not difficult for the most casual observer to say which of them gains 
advantage by the situation. Again, one of Faed’s hangs next to 
Landseer’s, and its ruddiness of tone is made thereby all the more 
conspicuous. 

Many similar cases might be cited in which the defects or merits 
of a work become all the more apparent, according to the character 
of those that are near it. 

Without giving a detailed notice of the Academy, it would be im- 
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possible to do justice to the numerous splendid works exhibited. 
There are some which, more indelibly than others, remain impressed 
upon the memory, and which will always be recalled with pleasure, 
whether from sympathy with the subjects or their treatment. Such 
.as Millais’ portraits of John Forster and Nina Lehmann, Horsley’s 
*Gaoler’s Daughter,” and notably Albert Moore’s “ Quartett ;” 
albeit, in his next tribute to the art of music, the painter should 
consult Dr. Rimbault,; and so avoid the absurd anachronism of 
placing stringed instruments, played with the bow, in the hands of 
ancient Greeks. A certain painting representing the Duke of Wel- 
lington in bed will also be remembered, but with very different feel- 
ings to those just named. It can be easily imagined how this 
monster canvas will haunt the mental vision, like some dreadful 
nightmare, of those outsiders who are still denied the sunshine of the 
Royal Academy. While they whose works have been received in 
the new home of art are congratulating themselves, the unsuccessful 
-contributors must take courage and abide their time. 

They can find consolation in the struggles of others to obtain 
distinction, remembering the epitaph which Alexis Piron, who, in a 
-different branch of art, was all his life in their position, wrote for 


himself :— 
** CI-GIT PIRON, 


QUI NE FUT RIEN, 
PAs MEME ACADEMICIEN.” 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
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No. III—HIS FABLES. 
Tue Hasty MAN AND THE WEASEL. 


A MOTHER left her little son in charge of her husband whilst she 


went out to the bath. 


She had scarcely left the house when a king’s messenger arrived, 
desiring the presence of the husband at court. 


a tame weasel, for which 
he had a great affection ; 
so he left the infant in 
charge of this faithful little 
animal. 

Soon after the father 
had gone, a snake came 
out from a hole and ap- 
proached the child, where- 
upon the weasel sprang 
upon the reptile and tore 
it to pieces, 

On the return of the 
father, the weasel met him 
at the door, as if it wished 
to acquaint him with what 
had occurred. The faith- 
ful little guardian was 
covered with blood, and 
not seeing the child fora 
moment, the father hastily 


concluded that the weasel had strangled his son; so he struck the 
weasel with his stick and killed it. 
found the infant safe, and the dead snake on the floor; upon which 
he bitterly reproached himself, and his agony of mind was very great, 
which was all the result of his hasty judgment. 





Now, the father had 


Then he went to the child's cot, 
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THE NIGHTINGALE, THE CaT, AND THE Hare. 


A nightingale had made his home at the root of a tree. 

In his absence one day, a hare entered the house, and took posses- 
sion. An angry dispute arose in consequence; and it was finally 
agreed to leave the question to the arbitration of a cat, who lived 
on the bank of a neighbouring river—a cat who was at peace 
with all the world, and so abstemious, that he was contented with 
the grass of the field for his food, and the water of the river for his 
drink. 

This was the good account which the nightingale had heard of the 
cat, so much virtue did that most respectable animal assume. 

The sage and abstemious cat having accepted the position of 
judge, the parties to the dispute attended before him. 

As soon as the cat saw the nightingale and the hare coming 
towards him, he stood up and prayed aloud with great humility and 
devotion, upon which they approached him with all marks of 
reverence and respect, and entreated him to settle the point of dif- 
ference which had arisen between them. 

“State your case,” said the judge, solemnly. Whereupon the 
nightingale began to open his grievance. 

“Old age,” said the judge, “which every day presses more 
heavily upon me, has rendered me nearly deaf; I therefore beg of 
you to come nearer, that I may hear distinctly what you have to 
say.” 

Upon this, both the nightingale and the hare went closer to him, 
and said all they had to say. The cat, being thus informed of the 
origin as well as of all particulars of their quarrel, addressed them 
as follows :— 

“T call upon you both, in the name of the most sacred obligations, 
to demand nothing but what is just and right, for rectitude of inten- 
tion is always accompanied by self-approval, which awaits and can 
support with unbending fortitude the justice of fortune; whilst un- 
authorised desires, though crowned for the moment with success, are 
in the end pernicious. The greatest treasure which the man of the 
world can possess, is a productive store of right conduct, which is 
more profitable than mines of wealth, and more permanent even 
than the constancy of friends———” 

The cat, continuing to speak in this strain, the hare and the 
nightingale insensibly lost all fear, and by degrees approached nearer 
and nearer to the cat, till at last, watching his opportunity, he sud- 
denly sprang upon them and devoured them. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE TORTOISE, 


MAHIR, a certain famous king of the monkeys, being old and 
infirm, was attacked by a young competitor for his crown, and com- 
pelled to fly his country. By 
a quiet river-side he discovered 
a fig-tree, which he determined 
to make his home. One day, 
eating of the fruit, a fig fell 
down into the river, and the 
splash it made in the water so 
delighted the monkey that he 
never ate without repeating 
the experiment. 

A tortoise, who was below, 
devouring the figs that fell, 
regarded the unaccustomed 
supply as a delicate attention 
on the part of the monkey. 
He therefore cultivated his ac- 
quaintance, and they became 
friends. 

Once the tortoise stayed so 
long away from his wife that 
she grew impatient at his absence, and complained to a neighbour, 
fearing that something had happened to him. 

“If your husband is on the river side,” said the neighbour, “he 
has, no doubt, been hospitably entertained by a monkey there.” 

After some days the tortoise returned, to find his wife in such a 
bad state of health as to excite considerable alarm. Expressing 
aloud his distress, he was interrupted by her friend, who said, 

“Your wife is dangerously ill, and the physicians have pre- 
scribed for her the heart of a monkey, as the only thing that will 
cure her.” 

“This is no easy matter,” replied the tortoise; “for, living as we do 
in the water, how can we possibly procure the heart of a monkey?” 

The husband, however, went to the river side, back to his friend 
the monkey, treacherously bent upon his destruction. 

“TI beg of you, he said, “to add to the obligations under which 
you have laid me, by coming and. passing some days with me. I live 
upon an island which abounds in fruit, and I will take you on my 
back over the water.” 
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The monkey, accepting his friend’s invitation, came down from the 
tree, and got upon the back of the tortoise, who, as he was swimming 
along with him, began to reflect on the crime which he harboured 
in his heart, and from shame and remorse hung down his head. 

“What is the occasion,” said the monkey, “of the sudden fit of 
sadness which has come upon you ?” 

“It occurs to me,” said the tortoise, “that my wife is very ill, and 
that I shall therefore be unable to do the honours of my house in the 
manner I could wish.” 

“The intimation,” replied the monkey, “which your friendly 
behaviour has conveyed to me of your kind intentions, will supply 
the place of all unnecessary parade and ostentation.” 

Thereupon the tortoise felt a little more at his ease, and continued 
his course. A second time he hesitated and became confused ; upon 
which the monkey began to suspect that all was not right; but he 
inwardly rebuked himself for the mere suggestion of an injurious 
thought towards his neighbour. Nevertheless, wise monkeys have 
laid it down as a maxim that whosoever doubts for a moment the 
sincerity of his friend, should observe his conduct well. If his 
suspicions are founded, he is repaid for the violence which they have 
done to his feelings, in the safety they have procured him ; whereas, 
if they have been entertained without good grounds, he may, at least, 
congratulate himself on his forethought, which in no instance can be 
otherwise than serviceable to him, Moved by these reflections, the: 
monkéy said, 

“Why do you stop a second time, and appear as if you were 
anxiously debating some question with yourself ?” 

“‘T am tormented,” said the tortoise, “ with the idea that you will 
find my house in disorder, owing to the illness of my wife.” 

“Do not,” replied the monkey, “ be uneasy on this account in my 
interest, but rather look out for some medicine and food which may 
be of service to your wife ; for a person possessed of riches cannot 
apply them better than either in charity during a time of want, or in 
the service of women.” 

“Your observation is most just,” said the tortoise; “but the 
physician has declared that nothing will cure my wife except the 
heart of a monkey.” 

Then the deposed king of the monkeys became sad, and reasoning 
with himself, charged his own immoderate desires, which were 
unsuited to his age, with bringing about his destruction. At the 
same time he summoned all the resources of his understanding to 
devise means of escaping from the snare into which he had fallen. 
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“Why did you not inform me of this sooner,” he said, “and I 
would have brought my heart with me?” 

“‘ Have you then not your heart with you ?” asked the tortoise. 

‘“‘ No,” replied the monkey; “ for it is the practice of the monkeys, 
when one of them goes out on a visit to a friend, to leave his 
heart at home, or in the custody of his family, that he may be able 
to look at the wife of his friend and be at the same time without a 
heart.” 

‘“* Where is your heart now?” the tortoise inquired. 

“T have left it in the fig-tree, and if you will return with-me 
thither, we can bring it away for your wife,” said the monkey. 

The tortoise eagerly accepted the proposal, and thanking the 
monkey for his generosity, swam back to the side of the river. 

As soon as he was sufficiently near land to do so, the monkey 
sprang ashore, and immediately climbed up into the tree. When the 
tortoise had waited some time for him to come down, he grew 
impatient, and called out, “Pray do not detain me any longer, sir ; 
bring your heart and let us go.” 

“What!” said the monkey, jeeringly, “‘do you think I am like the 
ass of whom the jackal declared that he had neither heart nor ears?” 

** How was this ?” asked the tortoise. 

And the monkey thereupon, instead of coming down from the tree, 
told the tortoise a long story, the moral of which was, that the 
monkey knew what a narrow escape he had had, and meant to stay 
where he was. 


THE Two Doves. 


Two doves filled their nest with wheat and barley. 

“ As long as we can find anything to eat in the fields we will leave 
this store untouched,” said the cock, “so that we shall have plenty 
to eat in the winter.” 

The hen bird approved of the proposal. 

Now it happened that the grain was wet. The cock went away, 
and was absent for a long time. When he returned, the corn had 
dried up, and was considerably shrunken. The cock bird felt assured 
that his wife had eaten of it. He charged her with doing so, and 
upbraided her. She insisted upon her innocence. The cock bird 
was very much irritated at her emphatic protestations. And he beat 
her to death. 

Now when the rains began to.set in, and winter to draw on apace, 
the grain swelled again and filled the nest as before. The cock bird 
remarking this, was terribly grieved at what he had done. 
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“Of what use is the corn to me, now that you are not here to 
share it?” he cried, lying down by his dead spouse. 

Sorrow and remorse afflicted him sorely. Refusing all nourishment, 
he eventually died of grief. 

The sensible man will never be quick in punishing, lest he should 
have to repent of his conduct, like the male dove. 


“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


A CERTAIN religious man was in the habit of receiving every day 
from the house of a generous merchant a present of oil and honey. 
When he had eaten as much as he required, he always put the 
remainder into a jar which hung 
upon a nail in a corner of the 
room, hoping that the vessel 
would soon be full, seeing that 
the value of oil and honey was 
very much enhanced by a recent 
scarcity. 

“When the jar is filled,” said 
the professedly religious, but sel- 
fish and hasty man, “I will sell 
it, and buy ten goats. These will 
have kids, one each every five 
months, and what with these and 
the other produce when the kids 
are goats, I shall soon have a 
fine flock. Indeed, when I 
come to calculate, I shall pos- 
sess in about two years, at least 
four hundred goats. At the end of this term I will buy a hundred 
black cattle, in the proportion of a bull and a cow for every four 
goats; I will then purchase land, and hire workmen to plough it 
with the beasts, and put it into tillage, so that in five years I shall 
have realised a fortune by the sale of the milk which the cows will 
give, and of the produce of my land. My next business will be to 
build a splendid house, and when my establishment is complete, I 
will marry a beautiful woman. In due course I shall, no doubt, have 
a son who will be heir to my possessions. As he advances in age 
he shall have the best masters, and if the progress which he makes 
in learning is equal to my reasonable expectations, I shall be amply 
repaid for the pains and expense which I have bestowed upon him. 
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If, on the contrary, he should disappoint my hopes, the rod which I 
hold in my hand shall be the instrument with which I will make him 
feel the displeasure of a justly offended parent.” 

Excited with his theme, and working himself almost into a passion 
at the idea of his son’s disobedience and ingratitude, he raised the 
stick to give force to his empty threat, and accidentally striking the 
jar, the vessel broke in pieces, and the oil and honey ran down upon 
his head and was wasted. 

You see, from this story, how unfit it is to talk of any matter out 
of season, and of whose fortunate or unfortunate issue you are alike 
ignorant. 


Two RoGuEs AND A MONK. 


A MONK was leading home a cow which he had purchased. A 
robber on the way wished to steal the beast. Close by was an Evil 
Genius, who was debating with himself how he should get the monk 
into his possession. 

One rogue meeting the other, the Evil Genius said, “ Who are 
you, sir? Please to give 
an account of your- 
self.” 

*¢T am a robber,” said 
the other, “and mean to 
steal that cow when the 
monk is asleep. And 
now please to explain 
your business.” 

“T am an Evil Ge- 
nius,” said the first 
speaker. ‘‘ And mean 
to steal the monk him- 
self when he is asleep.” 

The two rogues, there- 
fore, followed the monk 
home together, and when 
the father had tied up 
his cow and retired to 
rest, they began to dispute as to which should first“put his plan into 
execution. 

“If you begin by stealing the cow,” said the Evil Genius, “the 
monk will most likely awake at the noise, assemble the people in the 
house, and thus prevent my carrying him off. I therefore beg that 
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you will look quietly on whilst I am employed in securing the 
monk, and you will then be unmolested in your attempt to steal the 
cow.” 

“No, no,” said the robber; “‘as soon as you proceed to secure the 
monk an alarm will be raised, and my hopes of the cow frustrated. 
My scheme must have the precedence.” 

This made the Evil Genius very angry. The robber retorting 
upon him in a loud strain, the monk’s household was aroused, and 
the two rogues were content to save their lives by a hasty flight. 


THE TORTOISE AND THE GEESE. 


Two geese lived in the same pond with a tortoise. 

A sudden decrease in the water rendered it necessary that the 
geese should depart in search of other quarters. 

“‘ Pray take me with you,” said the tortoise ; “ the lowering of the 
water is greater reason for my going away than for your departure ; 
I am as helpless on dry land as a ship.” 

The geese had always been on friendly terms with the tortoise, 
and they agreed to help him. This was their plan. They each took 
hold of the end of a piece of wood, between which the tortoise was. 
directed to suspend himself, so that they could carry him away. 

“ The condition of our doing this must be your silence,” they said ; 
** you must not speak a word,” 

The tortoise readily consented to this stipulation, and the journey 
was commenced. 

Soon after they were in mid-air, some persons below seeing the 
curious sight, cried out with astonishment. 

“Whew! I wish their eyes were plucked out,” exclaimed the 
tortoise. 

Opening his mouth made him lose his hold, he fell to the ground, 
and was killed. 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF LABOUR. 






URRAH, brave Labour! Through the earth 
ts Thou art the grandest sovereign known ; 
SIE Each day has still a splendid birth, 

AN To swell the honours of thy throne. 
Thy reign is radiant, and thy gifts 

The fairest lands have sweetly crowned ; 
Thy might each state to glory lifts, 

And girdles each with beauty round ! 
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¢ Kings die and courtly pageants fade, 
But thou art deathless as the spheres ; 
While every blessing thou hast made, 
Defies the march of countless years. 
In every land, in every clime, 
Thy riches stand, thy marvels rise ; 
There crude, there lovely, here sublime, 
| Wide as the range of yonder skies ! 


From thy brave hands all splendour flows, 
. And all our cherished treasures spring ; 
‘ Touched by thy skill the diamond glows, 
And with thy deeds the nations ring. 
Mines yield their gold and iron to thee, 
* Earth pays thee tribute far and wide, 
And through the proud and unslaved sea, 
Thy mandates winged with lightnings ride! 





Thy realm is reared o’er all the earth, 
4 Thy conquests spring from heart and mind ; 
Thy sceptre’s bloodless, and thy worth 
In every breathing land is shrined. 
Thou reignest though poor monarchs fall, 
The years thy spirit cannot tire ; 
Among earth’s rulers best of all, 
As earnest and as true as fire! 
S. H. BRapBury. 
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CAMPBELL ON BROUGHAM. 


ACAULAY, in one of the most brilliant of his 
historical essays, speaks of a peculiar disease, the 
lues biographica, which is apt to befall authors. The 

ms» symptoms of the malady are an indulgence in un- 
discerning praise, and an absolute blindness to the faults and failings 
of the idol enshrined in the memoir. Lord Campbell may have had 
the disease; we think he had; but he certainly did not exhibit the 
customary symptoms. ‘That indeed is not much to the purpose. 

A dog afflicted with hydrophobia will, as a rule, abominate water; 
and yet a poor beast, unmistakeably rabid, occasionally laps with 
vehemence. And so it would appear that an irrepressible desire to 
write other men’s lives gave Lord Campbell the /ues biographica; 
but the outward and visible sign in his case was an indiscriminate 
love of depreciation. In none of his many volumes is this tendency 
sO conspicuous as in that which his literary executrix, with more or 
less judgment, has lately given to the world, and we purpose to 
devote a few pages to the just and necessary exposure of perhaps a 
tithe among the misstatements which, “ thick as autumnal leaves in 
Vallombrosa,” lie scattered through the latest effort of his biogra- 
phical genius. 

We wish to say at the outset, that we do not approach this task 
in any vindictive spirit. We do not believe that Lord Campbell 
ever meant to be half so ill-natured as he appears. A remembrance 
of ridicule which he had not been able to retaliate, and an unhappy 
consciousness that he was the inferior of the two men he had under 
discussion, may have occasionally envenomed the habitual bitterness 
of the narrative ; but, on the whole, we are inclined to believe that he 
has been depreciatory, and sometimes defamatory, not because he 
wished to be so, but because he could not help it. He had always 
been an inaccurate author ; and as he went on in life, the habit of 
detraction grew to be a second nature. Perhaps in his secret soul 
he was convinced that no one but John Campbell could merit either 
praise or promotion ; he alone had entered in by the door of plod- 
ding work, and what were they who had climbed over the wall to 
his discomfiture, but thieves and robbers ? 
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Nor would this be our only defence of the book. On the contrary, 
it has the greatest merit a book can possess; it is amusing—eminently 
and abundantly amusing,—with a graphic power in dealing with 
past events, and a talent for seizing the salient points of character 
and circumstance ; full of anecdote and illustration ; full of ingenious 
myths, which are sometimes so good that they deserve to be true, 
though occasionally, we must in justice add, too crude for real art; 
valuable for the insight it gives us into times of which the present 
generation knows nothing personally, yet losing much of that value 
by its inaccuracies on points concerning which its veracity can be 
more easily tested. What trust, for instance, can be placed in an 
author who tells us that Sir Eardley Wilmot published, in 1856, a 
volume of Lord Brougham’s “ Acts and Bills,” and that this volume 
was “dedicated to Brougham himself—with his ‘ kind’permission ;’— 
but let -us hope that when he kindly gave the permission, he was un- 
acquainted with its contents” (p. 588). Let us hope, in our turn, 
that when Lord Campbell kindly wrote this sentence, he was only 
careless or oblivious as to the fact; for Sir Eardley Wilmot’s volume 
is now lying before us, and we extract the dedication verbatim :— 
“To the Society for the Amendment of the Law, I respectfully 
dedicate this record of the labours of their President in the sacred 
cause of humanity, justice, and freedom, whereunto the laws them- 
selves bear faithful and living testimony.” We can state from our 
personal knowledge, that Brougham never saw or heard of the dedi- 
cation till the book was placed complete in his hands. If this be 
taken as a sample of Lord Campbell’s accuracy, what credence can 
be attached to a single statement in the biography, unless corro- 
borated by extraneous evidence ? 

Wherever, indeed, the Law Amendment Society or the question 
of law reform is touched on, the biography is generally unjust to 
Brougham. Lord Campbell was not unreasonably averse to change, 
and carried, himself, more than one useful measure of legal improve- 
ment ; but he was a lawyer, and nothing more, and had a mere 
lawyer’s prejudices. In one of the best written paragraphs of the 
book (pp. 576, 577), he sums up Brougham’s habits of life and 
various occupations with much cleverness and some _ill-nature, 
describing, infer alia, “how he delivered speeches at the Law 
Amendment Society, exalting himself, and vi/ipending all competitors 
in the race of law reform.” A more unjust accusation never was 
written. Brougham was so eager to welcome aid from any quarter 
in the cause he had sincerely at heart, that he rather erred on the 
side of indiscriminate praise. He was always congratulating the 
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Society that his “noble colleague” had taken up this question, or 
that his “honourable and learned friend” had introduced that 
measure; and a long acquaintance with the Law Amendment 
Society enables us to state with confidence that so far from using its 
meetings as opportunities for self-laudation, the President habitually 
checked any reference to himself, and would seldom allow a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the chair. It is very well to say that the great 
speech of 1828 on law reform could not be read through “ unless as 
a punishment for some grave delict ;” which may be a smart way of 
putting the undeniable fact that it was six hours’ long, and dealt with 
a variety of topics more or less generally interesting ; but Sir Robert 
Peel used to say that having intended only to hear the opening of 
the speech, he found himself chained to the House till the close by 
admiration of its power and effectiveness. Peel, however, was a 
* generous opponent, and Campbell only a candid friend. Similarly 
the biographer dismisses Brougham’s vast exertions in behalf of 
charity reform in the following words (p. 338) :—‘ His efforts to 
remedy the abuses in public charities cost the nation several hundred 
thousand pounds, distributed among various sets of Commissioners ; 
but as yet no real benefit has been derived from their labours.” Is 
there nothing “real” in the recovery for public use of a large amount 
‘of charity property, of which the proceeds had been uselessly or dis- 
honestly squandered? nothing in the help afforded to local exertions 
‘for improvement? nothing in the many salutary schemes applied to 
‘the better employment of eleemosynary funds? nothing in the awaken- 
ment and enlightening of the mind of the nation? If Lord Campbell 
“had said that much still remained to be done, though most of that 
much had been urged in vain by Brougham, he would have had some 
reason for his criticism. From the words quoted above, the common 
sense and common knowledge of Englishmen must recoil, as equally 
ungrateful and unjust. 

Nor can we pass without correction the remarks of Lord Campbell 
on the proposed Criminal Code, and the failure of the attempt to 
enact it into law. He describes the draft Code as rude and im- 
perfect, and calculated, if it became law, to throw the administration 
of justice into confusion. He imputes to Lord St. Leonards that he 
supported Brougham in advocating its adoption from mere party and 
personal motives, well knowing the evil he was doing. He narrates 
how the Judges unanimously condemned the Code, and thus procured 
its rejection by a Select Committee of the Lords, and how Brougham 
in his indignation wrote two articles “ in vituperation of the Judges,” 
and got them inserted in the Quarterly and Edinburgh, concealin 
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his authorship, and quoting the authority of the two great reviews as 
vouchers for public opinion on the question. This narrative differs 
in its character from many of Lord Campbell’s statements, inasmuch 
as it is not an invention pure and simple, but contains a foundation 
of truth, with a superstructure of error. It is the difference of the 
historical novel from the romance proper. It is true that the draft of 
a Criminal Code had been prepared at the instance of Lord 
Brougham, and that he laid it before the House of Lords in the 
shape of a Bill) Happy would it have been for the country if it had 
been received by the law lords and the Judges in a liberal spirit, and 
had been subjected to friendly revision, instead of a narrowly hostile 
criticism. Unfortunately for the credit of the Bench, the Judges 
reported on the draft in a manner scarcely worthy of their exalted 
station, and to which no lawyer who values the juridical reputation 
of his country can look back without regret. The document had been 
prepared by Mr. Greaves, Q.C., and Mr. Lonsdale, whose ability 
and learning are beyond dispute; and no one can doubt that any 
deficiencies in the work could easily have been supplied, if it had 
been approached in a candid spirit. The opposition which Lord 
Campbell narrates as a grand triumph, must bear to an impartial 
observer the character of a petty intrigue, and assuredly Brougham’s 
fame will lose nothing with posterity by his advocacy of a beneficial 
reform in our criminal jurisprudence, which will some day or other 
be demanded as a necessity of civilisation. Lord St. Leonards, 
in the book he has lately published, flatly contradicts the state- 
ment respecting his own share in the matter ; and, for the rest, the 
writing of the two articles was greatly to Brougham’s credit. His 
Bill was rejected only a short time before the numbers of the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh were about to appear. Few men would 
have thought it possible to write one article on the subject ; none but 
Brougham could have written two. He sent for the editors of the two 
reviews, and as they by mishap called in Grafton Street at the same time, 
he had one shown into the library and one into the dining-room, 
neither knowing that the other was inthe house. He persuaded each 
of them to insert an article criticising the Judges’ report, and wrote 
both immediately currente calamo, in styles so different, and employ- 
ing arguments and illustrations so diverse, that it would not have 
been easy to believe them the products of the same pen. But to 
insinuate that he deceived either the House or the Law Amendment 
Society, as imputed by Lord Campbell, is an utter mistake. Very 
soon after the two reviews appeared the origin of the two articles 
was perfectly well known; we heard it alluded to at the time at 
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more than one dinner-table, and Brougham, in truth, was quite vain 
enough to wish their authgyship to be known. It was undoubtedly 
a marvellous effort for a man even then far past the threescore years 
and ten of our race ; but it is almost as marvellous to find it seriously 
quoted as a count in the indictment against him. 

The mention of Lord St. Leonards reminds us of the story of his 
quarrel with Brougham, which this unhappy biography has raked up, 
and which forms the principal topic of the book he has just given to 
the world. Lord Campbell alludes more than once to the dislike 
which, as he chooses to say, Brougham felt for Sugden; and after 
mentioning (p. 421) the contests between them in the Court of 
Chancery, when Brougham was sitting as Chancellor, and Sugden 
was addressing the Court as counsel, he proceeds to state that the 
Chancellor, in open court, as any one would conclude from the nar- 
rative, assailed Sir Edward Sugden with one of the nastiest of 
epithets. Brougham’s conduct is not to be defended, but it should be 
described with truth, and not with either the suppressio veri or the 
suggestio falsi, The Chancellor had been much irritated by a 
question which Sir Edward Sugden, without the usual notice, had put 
in the House of Commons, and which undoubtedly imputed (quite 
unjustly) a misuse of the patronage of the woolsack. On this, 
Brougham made, in the House of Lords, a violent and unjustifiable 
speech, in which he seems to have implied, but not to have actually 
used, the epithet in question. It is creditable to both parties to say 
that the Chancellor, having employed Lyndhurst as mediator, 
frankly apologised to Sugden, that the apology was accepted, the 
offence on both sides forgiven, and that the two opponents lived to 
exchange a kindly support as ex-Chancellors in the House of Lords. 
What earthly object could there be in disinterring this miserable 
scandal ? 

It is curious that Lord Kingsdown, in the autobiography which 
has been privately circulated of late, declares that Brougham, when 
Chancellor, was mortally afraid of Sugden, and goes so far as to 
impute to him, under the influence of this terror, a grave wrong to a 
client of his (Mr. Pemberton’s), against whom Sir Edward appeared 
as counsel, We need hardly point out the curious inconsistency of 
the two stories. If we are to believe the one noble biographer, 
Brougham was only eager to overwhelm the great equity counsel 
with the coarsest scurrility ; if we are to credit the other, he was so 
servilely afraid of him as to pervert justice rather than give judgment 
against him. No wonder that the records of past generations are dis- 
puted, when contemporary history is found to contradict itself so oddly. 
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It was hardly possible that Lord Campbell should fail to depre- 
ciate the influence and reputation which Brougham acquired at 
different stages of his eventful life, in connection with more than 
one popular society. When at the height of his fame, with his 
laurels as the successful advocate of Queen Caroline still green, and 
the prodigious triumph of the Yorkshire election raising him to the 
zenith of distinction, his presidency of the Useful Knowledge Society 
attracted and deserved no small share of the applause then showered 
upon him. The operations of the society form an epoch in English 
literature, and to a great extent metamorphosed its character by 
extending to the million the tastes and acquirements which had up 
to that time been the privilege of a comparatively select class. The 
plan was to spend the profits of the more popular publications in 
bringing out works of a philosophical nature, which were not likely 
to command so large a sale. The society was so prosperous that its 
example attracted a number of competitors, and cheap literature 
became the business of a flourishing class of publishers. Its object 
being thus accomplished, in the creation both of a taste for popular 
books and of the means of supplying them, the society suspended its 
active operations, though it remains in existence to the present time, 
having never surrendered its charter. These facts are characteristi- 
cally described by Lord Campbell (p. 493) as the bankruptcy of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, which"he alleges was brought about by 
the publication of Brougham’s “ Political Philosophy,” “the copy- 
right of which he had very generously presented to the society.” 
The whole of this story has been circumstantially refuted by Mr. M. 
D. Hill, in the columns of the Zimes. The “ Political Philosophy,” 
it appears, had a considerable sale, and the bankruptcy of the society 
was of course a pure invention. 

Scarcely less inaccurate is the reference to the establishment of 
the Social Science Association :—“ The first meeting was at Birming- 
ham, and here Brougham acquired immense renown. Like Bottom, 
in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ he was eager to play all the parts 
himself. He assigned the Law of Bankruptcy to Lord John Russell, 
but he retained for himself National Education, the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the Advancement 
of Science. For a week together he extemporised on these topics,” 
&c., &c. A more absurd jumble can hardly be conceived. Brougham 
did not “assign” either the Law of Bankruptcy, or. anything else, to 
Lord John Russell ; neither did his lordship deal with the Bankrupt 
Law in his address. The Section of Education was taken by Sir 
John Pakington, and the abolition of slavery formed no part of the 
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programme. Neither did Brougham extemporise for a week together. 
He delivered, as president, a written address at the opening meeting, 
and it may be quoted still as one of the ablest of his productions. 
He spoke once or twice in the sections; but except at the concluding 
meeting, at the end of the week, he took no other prominent part. 
Such misstatements are of little consequence, but they suggest a dis- 
trust of the whole book. If Lord Campbell cared so little to verify 
his facts, on what portion of the biography can we rely? It is in this 
respect that he has done such an injury, not only to his own reputa- 
tion, but to the interests of historical literature. Having lived with 
the great men whose biography he undertook, and being necessarily 
‘conversant with much of the secret history of an eventful period, he 
might have left us an invaluable contribution to the records of the 
time. What an opportunity has been missed! As it is, we find some 
cause for scepticism at every page. 

We are inclined to believe that many of the remarks on both 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, which may be thought most ill-natured, 
do, in truth, arise from Lord Campbell's inability to enter into a jest. 
The heavy, slow, painstaking Scotchman could not understand those 
‘quick, sarcastic, mercurial natures ; when Lyndhurst talked fersifiage, 
Campbell received it solemnly as so much profligacy : when Brougham 
bantered, his conversation was put down as abuse of the absent. 
The old saying of Sydney Smith, that it took a surgical operation to 
get a joke into a Scotchman, has produced such an amount of earnest 
refutation as almost to prove its truth. We believe, however, it is an 
established fact that some Scotchmen are able, by natural faculty, to 
apprehend a jest; and that others, if caught young, may be trained 
to the same useful aptitude. But one might well doubt the possibility, 
-on reading Lord Campbell’s grave account of Brougham’s ejaculation, 
so characteristic of the frolic of the man, when intruded on by Coltman 
‘during the eve of his famous Durham speech,—“ Avaunt ! I am dis- 
tilling venom for these Durham clergy!” It is probable that Camp- 
bell retained disagreeable recollections of some of Brougham’s 
pleasantries, When the controversy was raging whether the Crystal 
Palace of 1851 was to be retained on the original site, just opposite 
Stratheden House, Campbell, naturally enough, was strongly in favour 
of its removal, and said to Brougham, who was calling on him one 
day, “ I can’t endure the sight of this place ; I could pelt it with half- 
pennies.” ‘ Ah, Jack,” was the reply, “whatever you pelt it with, 
depend on it, it will not be with halfpennies.” 

We may point out that most of the faults which are dilated on in 
the biography, generally with much exaggeration, are resolvable into a 
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single characteristic—love of display in oratory. Brougham shared this 
impulse with Cicero and all other great speakers; it is probably incident 
to the faculty. Years since, it became necessary for the writer of these 
pages to remonstrate with Brougham on a matter of some public con- 
cern ; and in his reply, written with perfect good temper, he defended 
himself by saying, “ You forget that my trade or occupation has always 
been that of an orator.” Let us remember in what amplitude he pos- 
sessed the gift, and how little he abused it. Entering Parliament as 
a young man, he never suffered his marvellous force and fertility in 
debate to be used merely for party purposes,—he never hired himself 
out as a political gladiator; but from the first, in the midst of temp- 
tations, as afterwards in triumph, in hopeless opposition, as at the 
height of power, he worked his vast energies and resources for the 
substantial end of improving our legislation and raising the condition 
of the people. Of how many great orators is it possible to say as 
much ? 

His biographer, unjust in much, has spoken truly of Brougham’s 
domestic affections. He was an excellent son and a devoted father. 
The daughter over whom he mourned so deeply was buried in the 
chapel of Lincoln’s Inn (a favour granted at his earnest request), and 
he pointed out to a brother Bencher the spot where his own coffin 
was to lie beside her. Considerable disappointment was therefore 
felt on the announcement of his funeral at Cannes. 

We propose, on a subsequent occasion, to say something on the 
biography of Lyndhurst. At present, we conclude with reiterating 
our acknowledgment of the amusing cleverness of the book. The 
history of the queen’s trial is certainly the most graphic we ever read, 
and does full justice to Brougham’s remarkable qualities. The key to 
his conduct throughout seems to be his inward conviction of the 
queen’s guilt, which made him desirous of a compromise while there 
was yet time. Once involved in the fight, he rightly resolved to do 
his utmost for his client. The political history, on the other hand, is 
not always correct, and we can hardly doubt that Lord Melbourne's 
conduct respecting the Chancellorship has been much misrepresented. 
The king was evidently the primary and leading cause of Brougham’s 
dismissal. In this, as in other points, it is deeply to be regretted that 
Lord Campbell wrote with a view to effect rather than to accuracy, 
and has thus left a biography well fitted, it may be, for the circulating 
library of a season, but unworthy of its author’s position, and in- 
capable of taking a permanent place in literature. 

G. W. HastIncs. 











CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A FAMILY GROUP AT HALLOW.—BEING A CLOSING CHAPTER 
BY THE WAY. 


AY comes in with all its charms at Hallow, covering 
the landscape with fruit-blossoms, and scenting the 
air with the sweetest perfumes of spring. 

This year the weather is exceptionally mild. We 
have therefore resumed our open windows and out-door assemblies. 
The following dialogue takes place in the drawing-room and on the 
lawn. Mrs. Kenrick is sitting near the window tatting (a fidgety 
occupation, I cannot help thinking). Cissy is trying to understand 
“ The Ring and The Book.” Bessie is looking out at the landscape. 
Mr. Ellis is reclining on an easy-chair outside the window. I am 
walking up and down, smoking one of the choicest cigars that Ellis 
could procure for me when he passed through London with his wife, 
returning from their wedding tour. 

Mr. Ellis. Why you should head that chapter “‘A quiet life,” I 
cannot imagine. 

Mrs. Kenrick. The very remark I made, Mr. Ellis. 

Cissy (looking up from her book). And why father should insist 
upon misquoting the first line of “Robin Adair,” is another 
mystery. 

Myse/f. I quote the song as my mother sung it; and I call that 
chapter “A quiet life,” because I conceive it to be a correct de- 
scription. 

Mr, Ellis. Commercial troubles that nearly bore you down, literary 
struggles, several deaths, and a tremendous incident under the 
piazzas of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Myself. Shadows on the path of a quiet life, and nothing more. 

Bess (Mrs. Ellis). And it was you who purchased that picture of 
Abel’s! Oh, if he could only see it up in the lumber-room ! 
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Mr. Ellis. It might be a Velasquez after all. 

Myself. A copy, Father Ellis—a copy, and a bad copy too. 

Mr. Ellis. There is another story in the art papers which will 
make up a trio with those provincial incidents of your previous 
chapters. A picture that was originally in the collection of Car- 
dinal Fesch, and stored with a large number of other works in 
the basement of the Falconieri Palace, at Rome, was removed to 
the Villa Paolina, and sold in 1845, by the Principe di Musignano, . 
to a Roman picture-dealer; from whom, in 1846, it was bought, 
with other pictures, for a small sum by one Mr. R. Macpher- 
son, who has just sold it to the English nation for two thousand 
pounds. 

Myself. Poor Abel! Why was not his picture a genuine Velasquez? 
He would have been rich now. 

Cissy. Who is the painter of this newly-discovered treasure ? 

Mr. Ellis. Michael Angelo. P. von Cornelius, the German 
painter, says it is una cosa preziosa, un vero originale di Michaelangelo ; 
and so say the greatest English judges. 

Bess. Did George [what a fall in dignity, from Father Ellis to 
Mr. Ellis, from Mr. Ellis to Ellis, from Ellis to George !] tell you that 
we called upon Mr. Millais with your introduction, father ? 

Myself. He did not. 

Bess. The most handsomely comfortable studio I ever saw. You 
must really take a lesson from it: hung with tapestry, beautifully 
lighted, with one or two fine works of the sculptor here and there ; a 
raised dais for models; a beautiful little piano in one corner, a guitar 
on the floor, some flowers lying about, an exquisitely soft carpet, and 
on the painter’s easel a half-painted picture. 

Myself. Millais gets a thousand pounds for a picture. My highest 
price was three hundred. Besides, he is a handsome fellow, and sets 
off a handsome painting-room. 

Mrs. Kenrick. There are various types of manly beauty. 

Mr. Ellis. 1 hope our other great artist may be as lithe and 
active as Christopher Kenrick when he is five-and-fifty. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Christopher is not fifty-five. 

Myself. Not far off, Esther. I am fifty-two. 

Cissy. And you don’t look forty-five. 

Myseif. Not with Mr. Ellis for a son-in-law ? 

Mr. Ellis. What, in thy quips and thy quiddities! My thrice-puissant 
liege is in the very May-morn of his youth, and hath a most rare 
juvenile son-in-law. 


Myself. Nay, rather hath my May of life fallen into the sere and 
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yellow leaf; and I have, sir, a son, by order of law, some years older 
than this. 

Mr. Ellis. Ah! ah! by the rood, a merry jest: I'll not try to 
match thee in Shakspearian mots. Go to; thou speakest flat treason 
against the kingly state of youth. 

Bess. A truce to this Elizabethan fooling. Let us talk of studios. 
What is Leighton’s like, father, and Frith’s, and Faed’s ? 

Myself. T know not ; you had tickets for the private view. 

Bess. I like to go at unexpected seasons. 

Myself. Your description of one studio reminds me of another 
modern one exactly opposite in character: a workshop, in fact, with 
no trace of the artist about it, except his easel, his colours, and his 
canvas. He is a landscape man, and rapidly making his way to the 
front rank. No trace of the poetic temperament, or the refined 
mind, in the place: a few chairs, a small billiard-table, a cupboard, 
and big ugly slides to the windows, constructed so as to catch or 
shut out all lights. But what you miss in the character of his room 
you find in his pictures—poetry, refinement, and a full and glorious 
love of the beautiful. 

Mr. Ellis. Name, name! 

Myself. Ben Leader.; 

Mr. Ellis. One of the best of our eats painters. We must 
make him an R.A. 

Bess. Not before we have elected John Linnell. 

Myself. Linnell is evidently indifferent about the honour. He 
does not care to submit his claims to a jury of rivals and com- 
petitors, I presume. 

Mr. Ellis. Has he never allowed himself to be nominated ? 

Myself. Never! 

Cissy. Are you an R.A., pa? 

Myself. No, my dear ; nor a Linnell, nor a Leader. 

Bess. By-the-way, you do not describe any of your journalistic 
troubles, father. The inner life of a provincial editor, as one of 
your critics once called you, must be very interesting. 

Mr. Ellis. De Quincey was a provincial newspaper editor in early 
life. 

Myself. The provincial press, like the provincial stage, affords the 
best possible training for London work ; but I don’t think the inner 
life, as you call it, Bess, would interest our readers. The fashionable 
critic will find quite enough to sneer at in the provincial reminis- 
cences already described. 

Mrs. Kenrick, You are ungrateful by anticipation, Christopher, for 
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the critics are pledged to your book; have they not praised it every 
month ? 

Myself. Your rebuke is just, my dear. I cry the critics’ mercy. 
I thank them most gratefully. 

Mr. Ellis. I saw your old friend Levington, the member for Lind- 
ford, the other day. Why did you not go in for a parliamentary 
career, Mr. Kenrick ? 

Mrs. Kenrick, Yes; why, indeed! He might have advanced 
Tom’s interests immensely. 

Myself. My dear Ellis, I am a plain fellow; but I could no more. 
submit to the ordeal of a public canvass, and the humbug of mere 
party warfare, to say nothing of the general worries and intrigues of 
political life, than I could submit to any other career of hollow 
show and personal degradation. 

Mr. Ellis. Nay, nay, Kenrick ; that is not a fair definition. 

Myself. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Ellis. And confess that you take a great interest in politics ; 
let me remind you how you worked at the last county election. You 
cannot forget that eloquent speech you made in favour of the 
Church ? 

Myseif. True—true. We are often carried away out of ourselves, 
as it were, in exciting times. Let us change the subject. It is a 
grand thing to be a member of the first and most powerful assembly 
in the world ; but let abler and better men than I am sit there. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Yet I remember once, Christopher, when you came 
home from London, you were annoyed at having to wait for Mr. 
Levington in the lobby; and you said you would never go down 
to the House any more until you could go straight in and take your 
seat with the rest. 

Myself. A foolish speech, my dear ; but I was young and proud. 

Mrs. Kenrick. You have never been to the House since, for all 
that. 

Mr. Ellis. It’ is not worth his while to go now. Levington 
Says it is disgusting to see Gladstone nudging Bright during the 
debates, in the most familiar fashion. When Sir Roundell Palmer 
finished his speech against his own party, the other night, he leaned 
over to say a pleasant word to Gladstone at the close (men may 
be friends, if they differ in politics); the Premier shook his head, 
scowled, and would not listen. 

Myself. You are very bitter about Gladstone always. It is a good 
thing for the Conservatives that he has not the temper and discretion 
of Disraeli, 
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Bess. I am sorry to interrupt a political conversation ; but yonder 
come some members of Mr. Ellis’s choir. I promised them a prac- 
tice here to-night ; and if Mr. Kenrick will condescend to join us with 
his violin, I think I can promise all of you some good music. If you 
prefer to go on with your chat, I can take my friends to some other 
part of the house, where you will not be disturbed. 

Myself. My fiddle and myself are at your disposal, Bess ; there is 
nothing I shall enjoy more than scraping through a good rough bit 
of Handel. 

And thus our quiet evening comes to an end. 

We are an interesting group to look upon. Bess sits at the piano ; 
by her stands your humble servant ; and crowded round us are four 
comely country lasses, with one stout, matronly dame, who has a fine 
contralto voice ; four young stalwart fellows, two boys, and an odd- 
looking elderly man (the husband of the contralto lady), with a deep 
bass voice, and the most extraordinary plush waistcoat I ever saw out 
of a statute fair. Father Ellis stands upon a hassock, on the other 
sice of the piano, conducting; and Cissy is nodding pleasantly at 
her reverend brother-in-law. My wife sits by the window, listening 
to the Hallelujah Chorus, and thinking of the past. I know her 
mind is wandering to former days, because I see her now and then 
casting a quiet, contemplative glance at her husband. 

Yes, dear friends, my most courteous and amiable readers, that 
lady in the dark green moire dress is my wife. She was the girl in 
the lama frock ; she is Mrs. Christopher Kenrick, whose name is a 
household word amongst the poor at Hallow. She was the round, 
dimpled, supple beauty of Lindford, who steered that romantic 
lover’s boat amongst the weeds and rushes of the quiet river, and 
thought, with him, that the society of those we truly love is the 
highest happiness on earth. Then she was a simple maiden in that 
city by the river, and I was a romantic youth, loving and being loved 
for the first time—ay! and the last time, for that matter; let me 
confess it, pledged as I am to this full account of my whole course 
of love. 

Mrs. Kenrick is no longer young, and she has lost much of that 
quiet, submissive nature which, in the old days, stimulated so fiercely 
the chivalrous desire of my heated youth to be her protector as well 
as her lover; to have her nestling under the shelter of my strong 
arm; to see her, as it were, clinging to me, her champion against a 
rude world ; and to feel myself her own brave hero, who would fight 
for her, and work for her, and die for her, if need be. I renew my 
youth when I think of these past days, and wish for all young people 
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a pure and unselfish love like ours. For pure and unselfish, some of 
my readers may substitute silly and romantic. I leave that in their 
own hands ; but I do not regret that I had not lived long enough to 
learn the more fashionable notions of marriage before I saw Esther 
Wilton. 

My wife is no longer young, I say; but she has that round, sub- 
stantial, fair, healthy beauty which is peculiar to the elderly 
Englishwoman. Her eye is still bright, her hair only shows a few 
streaks of silver here and there, and her voice is as young and soft 
as ever it was. Do you notice that amongst good people the voice 
rarely gets old? This has often struck me with regard to women. If 
I shut my eyes I can hear that girl in the lama frock prattling to me, 
only that there is a little more firmness perhaps in the tone and 
manner. She would make a fine picture even now, Mrs. Kenrick, in 
her lace cap and collar. Her hair is braided with all the art of past 
days ; there is a healthy glow on her cheek still ; and her teeth are 
her own, my friend. Mrs. Kenrick prides herself on that, and if her 
hair should be as white as Ellis’s she would not dye it, though, 
between ourselves, she would prefer that no further change in its 
colour should take place. Whilst the hand of Time has gradually 
wrought out his changes in that pretty dimpled girl of the lama frock, 
I have seen no difference in my darling, though she sits before me 
now, a stout, elderly lady in a moiré dress, with some wrinkles (only 
a few, though) about the corners of her bright grey eyes. 

* * * * * * * 

Bess, There, that will do. And Mr. Kenrick will play us “ Robin 
Adair” as a finale. 

“Oh, yes,”—“ Thank you, Mrs. Ellis,”—‘“ Thank you, sir,”— 
“Please do, Mr. Kenrick, sir,” say the village choir. 

Mrs. Kenrick gives me an approving smile, and once more that 
dear old instrument which Abel Crockford re-purchased at Harbour- 
ford responds to the well-worn bow. The plaintive melody of my 
mother’s favourite song steals out into the evening mists, awaken- 
ing sad and happy memories in two hearts, whose full, deep faith 
and love remain unimpaired in the midst of all Time’s fickle 
changes. 

True love is the star that shineth all the more brightly when the air 
is keen and frosty. Or the signal light to which storm and rack give 
additional lustre. It is the ivy clinging to the crumbling pillar, the 
violet blooming in unknown places, the lichen that adorns the 
cottage roof, the green thing in the desert, the flower that blooms in 
the mine. It is more precious than rubies, it is the only thing that 
Vo. III., N. S. 1869. H 
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cannot be bought with gold. Hands are offered in the market, but not 
hearts. “Love is strong as death. Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it; if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THe Last EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


I BEGIN with the year 1842, and, with the reader’s permission, I 
shall transcribe such notes as may seem interesting, not only in con- 
nection with my life, but such others as may seem specially curious 
in themselves, looking at them in the present day, as the memoranda 
of an observant and reflective mind. 

Mr. Ellis would have me republish the whole of my diary so far as 
it is complete. I demur to this, out of consideration for the reader’s 
patience, and with a proper regard, I hope, for the feelings of some 
persons who might naturally take exception to the introduction of 
their names into a work of this kind. 

Mrs. Kenrick, for whose judgment I have the highest respect, 
though I do not always act upon it, is convinced that I have already 
trespassed upon the sanctity of private affairs. My dear wife’s view 
represents one extreme of opinion upon this point, and the opinion 
of my daughter Bess the other. Mrs. Ellis is aggrieved that I have 
omitted incidents of local note which she thinks I ought to have 
used. Actuated by some of the editorial discretion of my younger 
days, I have endeavoured to take the wise middle course. 


July, 1842. Am getting very tired of this pettyfogging work on the 
Herald. Am an ungrateful beggar, no doubt. Frequent visits to 
London not only gives breadth to one’s views, but unfits you for mere 
provincial work. You must be narrow in a town like Lindford. My 
friend, the hon. member for this place, says the city has the benefit 
of my more impartial opinions of public questions, He thinks I have 
introduced a higher, broader, and healthier tone into the local press. 
... + Have just appointed an editor to relieve me of the heavy work 
of the paper, which I shall leave in his hands until I meet with a 
partner who will take the management entirely. I have a good 
income apart from the Hera/d, and painting is becoming a passion 
with me. My vow about the money left to me by my father is at an 
end—the sum is more than made up..... Esther is an excellent 
manager. ‘Those who knew her when she was very young seem to 
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be astonished at her administrative ability... .. Lady Somerfield 
called and left me a capital old book on “ Painting.” Wonder what 
has become of that fellow Howard ; have never heard of him since 
we met at the house of Lady S., on that memorable evening. Nota 
bad incident for a story ; dramatic enough, but rather bluefireish. 

July 6.—The Queen has been shot at again. She was going to 
the Chapel Royal. A deformed youth named Bean presented a 
pistol at her Majesty. A young man named Darrett prevented his 
firing, and handed him to the police, who refused to receive the 
charge, thinking it a hoax! Bean was apprehended on the next 
day. This was about a month after the boy John Francis shot at the 
Queen as she was going down Constitution Hill in a barouche and 
four with Prince Albert. Hope they will flog these maniacs. A 
simple man said to me that it was strange to him people could be 
got to fill the offices of kings and queens, seeing that they were never 
sure of their lives for a moment. ‘“ There is a divinity doth hedge 
a king,” I said. “ But not a duke,” he replied, referring to the duke 
., of Orleans, eldest son of the King of the French, who has just been 
killed by a fall from his carriage. 

July 10.—Mem., to write article on “ The Chartists.” Great riots 
in the Midlands. 

August 27.—Bean is sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Don’t think I am cruel by nature ; but flogging is a very deterrent 
punishment. In cases of gross assaults, and wicked attempts on 
royal lives, would strongly recommend it. J/em., to write an article 
on “ Punishments for Crime.” 
' October 2.—Letter from Noel Stanton. Has left Nottingham, 
and gone to London. Has serious thoughts of going to America. 
Mrs. Stanton is very well. They have eight children. Fitzwalton 
+ had paid them a visit, and was rejoiced to hear of C. K.’s success. 
F. is also prosperous ; had left London two years ago to take manage- 
ment of some works at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

October 10.—Purchased a carriage and pair of ponies for my wife, 
} | who will take great delight in driving out the children. We think of 

moving into a larger house. I should prefer going away into 
the country, and living a quiet life, now that we have got over 
all our troubles and anxieties, and are rich. When I look back 
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upon the past six years, am most thankful to God for all His 
mercies. Miss Wilton’s commercial arrangements with me were 
’ very disastrous. My wife has often censured, in her quiet way, 


my ever consenting to a compact with her sister. I would have 
agreed to anything in those days. When Miss Wilton said I could 
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only have her mother’s consent te marry on certain conditions, I 
accepted them without a thought of the future, of reputation, 
character, or anything else, which may seem like a sacrifice on my 
part ; but this is an utterly selfish view. Esther was worthy of any 
sacrifice .... Bess is growing into a fine girl. She evinces great, 
good common sense for one so young. Hope she will be a clever, 
accomplished woman. Don’t like clever women, as a rule. Hope 
my girls will combine womanly modesty and humility with a genius 
for polite learning....Am progressing wonderfully with my new 
picture. It was great presumption my sending those two works to 
the Academy : no wonder they were ignominiously rejected. 


January 1, 1843.—What fresh resolves are made to-day! How 
carefully new diaries are opened, with strong determinations to keep 
them regularly. Have not been guilty of these sanguine resolutions 
myself. Know I should break down, like most other people, in a 
month. Change my blotting pad, that is all. Jem. for a New Year’s 
essay, “On an Old Blotting Pad, with some reference to its Suc- 
cessor.” ... My last year at Lindford. Have more than fulfilled my 
vow about the 15,000/, which has grown during these last few years 
into considerably more than the original 20,000/. left by my poor 
father. I have a fair income irrespective of this from my literary 
work and painting. The Hera/d is now ¢he county paper, and this 
year I sell out altogether at a handsome price. My partner from 
Gloucestershire lives “ Up-hill” in grand style. The cathedral digni- 
taries, and the other aristocratic residents of the higher regions, did 


not at first seem to relish a newspaper man taking the big house in. 


the College-green. It was some months before he had a single call, 
but at length Lady Mary Battletwig’s carriage stopped there on its 
fashionable round. The news spread like wildfire, and when, by 
judicious and successful inquiry, it was found that her ladyship 
had really left two cards there, all the grandees of Up-hill followed 
Lady Battletwig’s example, and my partner found himself “ in society.” 
He has succeeded in this respect far better than I did at Lindford, 
but I never laid myself out for it. There cannot be a greater bore 
in life than to be “in society” at Lindford,—the tamest dinner parties 
in the world, the smallest of small talk, the most scandalous of 
scandal, to say nothing of having to join the Up-hill league against 
the Down-hill. No, my painting-room, and Esther’s drawing-room, 
are far above all this sort of thing; not but what I was gratified in a 
small way to see the Dean’s cards, Lady Battletwig’s cards, and the 
other fashionable bits of pasteboard, lying in our little hall. My wife 
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says it is a just recognition of our social position and my genius. 
For my own part, I preferred much the recognition of that notice of 
“ More Worlds than One,” in the Zimes, and that visit of the great 
poet when he was down here two months ago. 


With the debates upon Ireland before us, the following may have a 
special interest. 


January 10.—Mr. O’Connell declares that this shall be the great 
repeal year. His five great measures upon which Irishmen are to 
unite are:—1. The total abolition of tithe rent-charge. 2. Fixity of 
tenure for the occupying tenants. 3. The encouragement and per- 
fecting of Irish manufactures. 4. Complete suffrage and vote by 
ballot. 5. Abolition of the present poor-law, and augmentation of 
well-regulated charitable institutions. 


This was the foundation of a seditious outcry, which was punished 
with imprisonment in 1843. What rapid strides we are making ! 
The President of the Board of Trade, John Bright, goes a little 
further than poor O’Connell went ; and the Premier, Mr. Gladstone, 
adds to the programme “ the abolition of the Irish Church,” “ the 
winding-up of the Establishment.” I have been out of politics so 
jong, that when I read of them I don’t quite know, politically, 
whether I am on my head or my heels ; but I suppose I am on my 
feet all right, and that the end of the world is not coming. Great 
changes always have been going on, and ever will be; somebody 
always sees in them ruin and destruction. We prosper, nevertheless, 
“Wolf” has been cried so long, that we know not when the beast is 
really upon us. I cannot help thinking he is in the neighbourhood 
now. “The Church in danger!” is certainly a genuine alarm at last. 
I fear I am becoming garrulous: let us return to the diary, to discover 
that violence is not a modern institution. 


Jannary 25.—Edward Drummond, Sir Robert Peel’s private secre- 
tary, has fallen at the hands of an assassin, who shot him dead on 
the zoth at Charing Cross. These are unquiet times. What with 
“Chartists” at home, and “ Repealers” in Ireland, the nation is 
kept in constant alarm. J/em.—And yet I go on painting, and read- 
ing, and writing just the same. What sort of events would upset one 
sufficiently to alter the general route of work and pleasure ? 

July 27.—John Bright, a leading Anti-Corn Law Leaguer and a 
Quaker, has been returned for Durham .... My dear boy, Tom, has 
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been very ill of scarlet fever. A fortnight since we gave him up for 
lost. Shall never forget the terrible grief of Esther. I think we 
should both have broken our hearts if we had losthim. Hearts 
do not break, they say. There is great humanity in Fielding’s note 
upon this. ‘The doctor went directly to London, where he died soon 
after of a broken heart: a distemper which kills many more than is 
generally imagined, and would have a fair title to a place in the bill 
of mortality, did it not differ in one instance from all other diseases, 
viz., that no physician can cure it.” Pity “Tom Jones” and “Amelia” 
are not fit for girls to read. Fielding is very coarse now and then. 
So is humanity, says the cynic. I fear the cynic isright.... Our 
neighbours have lost their infant, a pretty little thing five months 
old. ‘Only a baby!” said one of my wife’s callers; “only a 
baby!” Philosophical, perhaps. Struck me as a good subject for 
an article. ‘Only a Baby!” Fear I am very “shoppy” in my 
sympathies, always looking out for subjects either to paint, or to 
write about. “Only a Baby!” You can never know how much 
that young mother loved her child. Watching its infant play was to 
her heaven on earth. The false wind blew upon it, the false, warm 
summer wind, with poison in its breath. The tender bud shrivelled 
and died. Visits of condolence. ‘ Ah, very sad; but a blessed 
release, a divine consideration—better off in another world—only a 
baby, poor little thing!” Only a baby! The greater the sorrow. 
Baby had lifted its blue eyes appealingly to its mother ; had pouted 
its little lips, as if in tender complaint that mamma did not relieve its 
pain. Only a baby! Dear, pretty child, with its winning ways and 
its first word! ... Close the half-opened eyes. Cross the little hands 
over the little breast. Kiss the cold, smiling, innocent lips. Scatter 
flowers upon the white shroud. Pray to heaven that you may be as 
certain of the ecstatic life to come. ‘“ Only a baby !”—“ for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

September 3.—O’Connell has promised the Irish a parliament in 
College Green. 

October 16.—O’Connell is arrested for conspiracy. 


The following are miscellaneous notes at various times during this 
year :— 

* Joe Smith, the Mormon apostle, is murdered in a debtor’s gaol 
at Carthage, United States. The Mormonites are making converts 
in Hallowshire. Ellis tells me that many persons have gone out to 
join them from various parts of the Midland Counties.” 

“Mr. B. D’Israeli, M:P., who made such a failure in his first attempt 
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to address the Commons, has delivered a very pretty speech, on the 
union of literature and the arts with commercial enterprise and 
manufacturing ingenuity, at Manchester. The occasion was a great 
meeting of the subscribers to the Athenzeum, where Lord John 
Manners and Mr. Cobden spoke.” 

“‘ Have invested some money in railway shares, but shall move it, 
and be content with a reasonable per-centage. Since October, 
Railton & Son, the sharebrokers, say there have been 41 new 
prospectuses issued for 41 new lines. On Aug. 14, more than go 
new lines, requiring 60,000,000/, of subscribed capital, to complete 
them, were put forward. Add to these the 41 new lines, requiring 
35,265,000/, and there are 131 new lines, calling for an investment 
of 95,265,000/, with the power of borrowing one third more, making 
a grand total of 127,020,000. Must not get mixed up in this kind of 
investment, and no need for it; shall sell out and be content.” 

“ Am worth at the end of this year more than 25,000/. Whata 
reflection to look back .to that day when I walked to Lindford, 
penniless and hungry! Mrs. Kenrick thinks my own life would 
make a good novel. Have no desire to write another novel.” 


There are no entries in my diary for 1844 and 1845; but the most 
important incidents of that period are related in my previous chapter, 
namely, my removal to Hallow, and the,strange meeting with Tom 
Folgate. During this period I had a severe illness, and Cissy had 
an attack of measles. We went to Bordeaux, Paris, and Dieppe, in 
the summer of ’45, having had a run up the Rhine two years 
previously. During the early part of 1844 I received a kind letter 
from Fitzwalton, who informed me that he was about to retire from 
his London partnership. Letters of congratulation also came to me 
from several eminent writers, upon the success of my second novel, 
which has since gone through several cheap editions. I take up the 
diary again in 1846, to find only a few stray notes, chiefly relating to 
my arrangements at Hallow, with calculations of expenses of furnish- 
ing, scraps of plans for a studio, extracts from books on farming, 
memoranda about servants’ wages, with other general matters of no 
particular moment. The next year, and the next, offer little better 
materials for publication. Our life at Hallow gradually became such 
a quiet existence, and my own pursuits kept me so close a recluse 
from the outer world, that my experiences gradually lost everything 
in the way of exciting incident. 





December 30, 1848.—A terrible year. Europe seems to be in a 
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state of general revolution and war. God be thanked, there is peace 
in England! Hope I am sufficiently grateful for the peace and 
happiness of Hallow. Noel Stanton is making his way at last. Poor 
fellow. Shall never quite forgive myself for punishing him in that 
little editorial room at Lindford. Stanton tells me he has for 
some years past been engaged as a writer on the Morning Chronicle. 
His letters are full of references to Louis Napoleon, who has 
just been elected for the department of the Seine, and three other 
departments, to the National Assembly. Stanton says he has 
been “hand and glove” with the prince. (J/em. Noel was ever a 
boaster.) Believes he will one day be Emperor. Poor Noel! 
Emperors and kings are becoming very unpopular. We are on the 
downward road of Democracy. Europe will gradually drift into 
Republicanism. .... The Rev. George Ellis fulfils all my wife’s 
predictions, as a good, kindly, genial, scholarly fellow. Called to- 
day, and is very much excited about the state of the nation ; says we 
are going to the bad; the Church is in all kinds of danger, predicts 
its separation from the State, and expects revolution. If it came to 
a fight, Ellis would prove himself a tough antagonist, intellectually 
and physically..... Mrs. Kenrick has organised a splendid enter- 
tainment for the closing of the year. It was a rare notion, that of 
hers, about a procession to welcome Christmas. We had quite an 
old-fashioned festival. Brought the Yule Log and the Boar’s Head 
into the hall in state. Ellis was got up as Father Christmas, and 
looked the part to perfection. Shall call him “ Father” in future. 


In 1849 I painted “ Harvest Home,” which the Duke of Athol 
purchased for three hundred guineas. In 1850 I published 
*€ Croesus,” which has gone through two editions in America. From 
this time to 1860 I did not make a note in my diary, which was 
packed away in the lumber room with Abel Crockford’s Velasquez, 
several of Abel’s crude pictures, two or three hundred old books, a 
small theatrical wardrobe, Tom’s broken rocking-horse, Bessie’s 
model house (presented to her by Father Ellis), several specimens 
of Etruscan pottery, and a variety of other articles, such as old guns, 
a couple of swords, some curious harness, dumb-bells, boxing-gloves, 
and fishing-rods. At the end of 1860, having had a long rest, both 
from painting and writing, and, being one day curious about certain 
past entries in my diary, I hunted it up, and entertained my family 
with sundry extracts therefrom. Mrs. Kenrick, thereupon, strongly 
advised me to write my life, and Bess, who had grown into a 
precocious, smart young woman, echoed her mother’s sentiments. 
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* Incidents of my Life,” was the title which Mrs. K. suggested. Of 
course I should not give all those early notes, and that part about 
Stoneyfield. Bess agreed with me that all that early part would make 
up the book ; that indeed it was the book. In 1861, having carefully 
bound up my old diary, I recommenced my notes; and I now 
extract the various paragraphs which follow therefrom, omitting, as 
far as possible, all extraneous and prosy matter. 


December 10, 1861.—A long letter from Tom Folgate, from which 
it appears that on the day following my meeting with him near Drury 
Lane he started for America with an awakened desire to try and 
redeem the past. Had been successful in obtaining employment 
at some ironworks, and by dint of hard work had made a fair position 
for himself. ‘Thoughts of the past,” he says, “ would grip me by 
the throat, as it were, sometimes, and then I would have a drinking 
bout ; but my employers appeared to value me for all that. I told 
the youngest member of the firm a bit of my story one day, and he 
seemed sorry for me. Ah, Kenrick! to be an infernal scoundrel, 
and have just goodness enough left to know that one is what one is, 
that is hell if you like. We carry our hell with us, Kenny; we carry 
it about the world burning our very hearts out.... You must keep 
this letter a secret; it is only intended for you, unless, my dear 
friend, you see any favourable opportunity for using it in my interest, 
and that I fear you will not. I should like to feel that Emmy (poor, 
deceived Emmy!) had forgiven me, and that she is married to a 
better man. My God! Kenrick, when I think what a rascal I have 
been, I am the most miserable of mortals. Sometimes I forget 
the past, and then I am almost happy.... I have shut out England 
from my heart for ever. I don’t want you to write tome. I beg you 
won’t, unless it is just one word—‘ Forgiven ’—and that you can 
address to me at the Post Office, Boston, U.S. I promised to tell 
you my story. I cannot now; but I used to think what I had 
suffered when I was young, and the wrong done to me by my mother, 
justified any conduct of mine with regard to women. I am not half 
so much to blame about Mrs. Mitching as you may think ; it was her 
fault. What a beast and coward I am to say so! Poor lost soul! I 
have had a tablet put up to her memory ; and my present wife knows 
her story. I told her all before I married her. I forgot that you did not 
know I am married. Yes; seven years ago, and I have four children, 
the eldest a boy. God spare him my troubles. My wife is a Genoese; 
and we rarely speak round my table anything but French.... I try 
to think the past dead. I ought not to have revived it in my memory 
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with this letter; but, somehow, I felt it was due to you.... My 
mother eloped with a rascal when I was eight years old; it broke my 
father’s heart. That is the secret of my youth. The Lord have 
mercy on me! I often tried to meet that man, but never did. I 
should have murdered him. He blasted my life, made my name dis- 
honourable.... Iam a stooping old man now; you would hardly 
know me. Is Emmy living? Put that in your letter, too.... Fare- 
well! Remember me when you pray.—T. FOuGATE.” 


June, 1862.—Cator Manners and his wife here this month. A fine 
woman, Mrs. M. She was full of fun about our Harbourford days. 
Pictured me to Mrs. K. playing the fiddle. Father Ellis greatly 
amused. 

July 10.—Lady Somerfield died, aged 60. Reguiescat in pace... 
There are very good short memoirs of her ladyship in the local 
papers. The Zimes mentions her in six lines, that are a tribute to 
her name and family. 

September 7.—Have been confined to my bed with a cold, through 
going out to shoot on the 1st, which was a wet, miserable day. Felt 
very ill once when no one was near me, and thought I was going to 
die. Am a great coward, I fear, about death . . . . What will they 
say of me when I am gone? Shall I make a name as a painter? 
Shall I make a name as a writer? Shall I be known for a dozen 
years after death, either as one or the other? Ifear me not. After 
the tomb, oblivion. I have achieved a certain fame as a second-class 
writer aud a third-rate painter. Let me be content to survive it. The 
author who lives to find that the public care for him no longer, must 
be wretched indeed. To outlive your reputation, and to know it, 
must be misery ; to outlive it, and not to know it, like the churchman 
in “ Gil Blas,” what is that? Men do not suddenly become famous. 
Is it not Horace who describes the fame of Marcellus as a course of 
gradual development, like the growth of a tree? You may suddenly 
hear a name trumpeted by the herald Fame, but you know not how 
long the man has been a candidate for this honour. 

Mem. For an illustration of Fame—Was smoking to-day in the 
summer-house. A perfect ring of smoke rose steadily upwards from 
my pipe. It sailed promisingly aloft. On a bracket by the wall 
there is a statuette representing Fame, with a trumpet and scroll. 
For a moment it seemed as though the smoke-ring would become 
an ethereal wreath upon Fame’s forehead .... It touched the 
statue and was lost. I thought there was a moral in its brief career. 
How many a futile dream floats upwards to the temple of the fickle 
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god, to be dispersed by a single touch of the hard reality! What if 
you stand beside the great herald, and have your advent on the 
Olympian heights proclaimed! ‘ Fame’s loudest blast upon the ear 
of Time leaves but a dying echo.” Even the gorgeous scroll will fade 
and disappear as completely as our evanescent ring. Let those whose 
dream is realised be not unduly elated. There are pitfalls at the 
summits of the highest mountains. Even the language in which 
great men of antiquity conversed is forgotten. Let those who are 
dreaming still, expect nothing; so shall they not be disappointed. 
Let those who have not begun to dream, never commence ; so shall 
they be happy. 





April 10, 1863.—Cissy has sat to M for her portrait; he is 
charmed with her, and will send the picture to the Academy. 

July 9.—Bess has done herself the honour of refusing the hand of 
a wealthy magistrate, residing in the adjoining county, because he did 
not like music, and thought the Waverley Novels damn nonsense. 
Hallow Manor has grown into an important county establishment, 
with well-appointed accessories, and the Kenricks have taken rank 
with the best county families, despite, now and then, the smack of 
Bohemianism which will break out in their manners and customs. 

July 20.—Father Ellis is in ecstacies, that Bess has refused Robin- 
son. The man is an ignorant grub, Ellis says; and Bess, the best 
girl in the world, should have a husband who is worthy of her; in 
which I quite agree. 


March 9, 1864.—Have purchased Longden Farm and fifty more 
acres of land. Shall, if I can afford it, invest all my money in land 
and freehold property. 

June 10.—Made arrangements for Emmy Wilton to spend a month 
with us at Tenby. Father Ellis promises to accompany us. 

December 9.—Dined in intellectual society at the Garrick Club, of 
which I have been a member for several years. Only been five times 
in the club, nevertheless . . . . Had a pleasant ramble with Mrs. 
Kenrick through Covent Garden, talking of our short honeymoon 
here. A bright, fine day. Flowers and fruit in Covent Garden 
always. Take great delight in this locality. Landor pictures the 
changes of the place in his “ Imaginary Conversations.” The con- 
vent becomes a play-house ; the garden, where a salad was cut for an 
abbess, is a great, noisy market. Mrs. Kenrick is wonderfully inte- 
rested in my gossip. She cannot understand that Covent Garden was 
a fashionable place of residence ; it was, and the resort of genius and 
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beauty—Addison, Butler, Dryden, Fielding, Churchill, Bolingbroke, 
Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Macklin, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Pritchard, 
Kitty Clive, Vandevelde, Lely, Hogarth, and a host of other brilliant 
characters. In connection with the Old Hummunmus is told that remark- 
able story of Ford’s ghost. It is in Croker’s edition of Boswell. Told 
what I could remember of the narrative to Mrs. K., in our sitting- 
room, over some hot elder-wine and brandy. Makes a capital 
Christmas story. Must use it at Hallow on the Eve. What a 
splendid market square this Covent Garden might be. Fine shops 
and hotels on four sides ; a model market-house in the centre, with 
fountains. It would pay the Duke of Bedford to make these altera- 
tions. Pity the nation does not get it out of his hands. Hope Mr. 
Green will continue to be successful at Evans’s. The only moral 
place of its kind in London. Supped with Mrs. K. in the private 
gallery, on the third night of our visit to town. Took two young 
ladies with us, nieces of Levingtons, and a Captain West, their uncle. 
It was my treat. Gave them the standard dish of the place—kidneys 
and potatoes, with a hot cup-compound to conclude. Green brought 
us some flowers, and said the Prince of Wales and a party would 
occupy our little box on the next night. Somebody shouid tell the 
story of Green’s life. He is full of curious anecdote. Fear some of 
his anecdotes are more curious than true. Pleasant, chatty man ; 
represents a past age, like C. K. ! 


1865.—Tom has left Woolwich, and passed his examination trium- 
phantly. Has chosen the Artillery. Will have a holiday now, and 
join the Hallowshire Militia, “ just to keep his hand in,” as he says 
..+. Captain W has been on a visit at Hallow with Tom. The 
captain was on board the Ziger, famous during the Crimean war, and 
was a prisoner amongst the Russians. ‘‘ How did you like your im- 
prisonment ?” Mrs. K. asked. “Oh, it wasn’t very objectionable, so 
long as you had money to make things pleasant with your gaolers, 
and to buy what you wanted.” He had several times been in action. 
“ What were your sensations on first entering into a conflict, Captain ?” 
“Well, some people,” he said, “ have very erroneous notions about 
these things ; it is thought that a man goes into action more pluckily 
at his second than on his first engagement. Now, the truth is, when 
men are going in for their first fight, they are all so anxious to prove 
that they are not cowards, they are all so bent upon making a repu- 
tation for courage, and all so jealous of their characters for the same, 
that they are reckless in their daring, and they overdo courage. 
When the second fight comes, they are much more careful, and will 
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accept shelter from shot very eagerly, if they can get it. The first 
fight has something of the fine chivalry of war in it—the second be- 
comes business. ‘That’s my experience.” Mrs. Kenrick wishes Tom 
had chosen some other profession. 


August 7, 1866. Just returned from Malvern. Emmy Wilton has 
accompanied us. She tells Mrs. Kenrick that Miss Wilton has gone 
to live with her sister Priscilla, at Lindford. Singular incident 
occurred to me at Malvern. Went into the billiard-room at the 
hotel, for the purpose of smoking a cigar. A pleasant gentlemanly 
person there with a grey moustache. Challenged me to play a game. 
Had not taken up a cue for some years. Liked the fellow, and 
played with him. He beat me easily. Very chatty, talked of places 
I knew, and books. At parting we exchanged cards. Thought he 
looked surprised at my name. I declare that his own did not carry 
my thoughts to past days, on the instant ; but on my way home, it 
occurred to me that I had just exchanged cards with my old rival, 
Howard. On inquiry, I found it was so. He is married, anda 
young lady with long brown hair, who rides a chestnut cob past our 
house every afternoon, and whom we have all admired, is his 
daughter. Mrs. K. thought it was perhaps not worth while to renew 
the acquaintance. 

September 1o.—How persistently people meet again! At Norfield 
Court, where we dined yesterday, we were introduced to the Howards. 
Of course no reference was made to the past. They are very plea- 
sant, agreeable people, and Miss Howard is charming. 

October 7.—Abel Crockford is making a respectable position as 
an animal painter. He is staying at the Kenrick. Arms, Hallow, 
and painting. He calls upon us nearly every day. The girls are 
pleased with his wife—a simple, fat, rosy woman, who almost worships 
her husband. A shrewd fellow, Abel. Tells me he was very fortunate 
two years ago: bought a picture for ten pounds at a sale, and sold it 
for two hundred and fifty—it was a Cooper, and in Sidney’s best 
manner. Abel does not think that old picture was good for much, 
after all. Very glad when he sold it . . . . The other night we had 
a little musical party of our own, for the amusement of Abel and his 
wife, at which I delighted our visitors by trying over some of those 
crack-brained waltzes and quadrilles which the orchestra used to play 
at Harbourford. Abel, who must be nearly seventy, was as lively as 
a young man, and would sing a comic song, at which Mrs. A. laughed 
immoderately, though she must have heard it a hundred times. What 
a devoted wife she is who can go on through a whole lifetime 
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laughing at her husband’s old jokes! Always guard myself against 
pestering Mrs. K. with that kind of egotism and selfishness. S. 
Skiddins has told one story, in my hearing, a dozen times, at least. 
On the last occasion it was actually led up to by his wife, who laughed 
at it as if she heard it then for the first time. What kindly, good- 
natured, affectionate humbug ! 


October, 1867.—“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.” Man and woman, youth and maiden, let 
these words of The Wise Man of Stratford be taken into your 
memories—not as a drop of gall to mingle with your opinions of 
humanity, but as a standing caution against the scandal-monger. 
If you have not yet suffered from the poisoned tooth, William 
Shakspeare tells you that you shall not escape it, and you may be 
quite sure that William Shakspeare is right. Montesquieu said he 
never listened to calumnies, because, if they were untrue, he ran the 
risk of being deceived ; and if they were true, of hating persons not 
worth thinking about. Another writer has said that those who pro- 
pagate evil reports, frequently invent them, and that it is no breach 
of charity to suppose this to be always the case, because no man 
who spreads detraction would scruple to produce it. These are very 
good reasons for turning a deaf ear to the scandal-monger. Let us 
add to them the more selfish one which we indicate at the outset. 
Calumny will surely seize upon you some day. You may only be 
lightly grazed ; you may be deeply lacerated. Remember this when 
you hear the hissing of the scandal-monger, and think how much 
charity you will expect from friends and foes when you are attacked 
by calumny. ... These are notes for an essay that never was 
written. They were inspired by some scandalous gossip in the village 
concerning an innocent girl who drowned herself because a wretched 
prude, and a designing villain, had propagated a most evil and un- 
truthful report about her. 

November 5.—It would seem that the air is thick with scandals. 
Father Ellis has heard some shameful reports about the Rev. Paul 
Felton, who is very angry, as well he may be. Mrs. Kenrick says 
Rev. P. F. is particularly attentive to Cissy, who talks about him 
continually. 

Nov. 11.—The electors of the adjacent borough have offered me a 
special honour—an uncontested seat in Parliament. I have had the 
courage to decline it, notwithstanding the importunities of my wife 
and Father Ellis. What do I want in Parliament? What is Parlia- 
ment to me, or I to Parliament? Should be compelled to reside in 
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town part of the year.... Have gracefully, but positively, declined ; 
but undertaken to be chairman of a local committee for the Hon. 
Slumkey Skiddins. 

December 2.—Met Stanton in London, at the Garrick. He is a 
weakly fellow on two sticks. Says his eldest son is on the Zimes, 
and insists upon almost keeping the house. Has two daughters at 
home; three married, and doing well ; and two sons in the Customs. 
We smoked a cigar together, and he told me a wonderful incident 
that had occurred in his life four years ago. First reminding me of 
his prediction about Louis Napoleon, he said, “I had regularly broken 
down in health, and was advised to go to the south of France for 
change. Had hardly been in the country a month, when, one day, 
a fine showy officer entered my poor rooms (I had had to borrow 
money to go away), and asked me if my name was Noel Stanton ? 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is. ‘ Formerly of the Morning Chronicle?’ ‘The 
same,’ I said. ‘I have the Emperor's commands to request your 
attendance upon his Majesty at the Tuileries.’ I took train for Paris 
. the same day, and waited upon his Majesty in the morning, pondering 
much, you may be sure, how Louis (a bit of the old pomposity here, 
Louis, forsootl !) knew I was in France. He received me, Kenrick, 
most affably, inquired into all my circumstances, and I told him I 
was poor, and in bad health. I did that in spite of a desire to main- 
tain my own dignity, because I had known Aim, sir, when he was 
poor. ‘Iam rejoiced to find you in my country, and to have this 
opportunity of acknowledging your kindness in the past,’ said the 
Emperor. Then moving to an escretoire, he said, ‘I fear there is 
only one way in which I can be of service to you. Here is a con- 
cession for railroads. Take it to Messrs. R——.’ I did, my boy, and 
they gave me five thousand pounds for it. What think you of that, 
Christopher Kenrick?” “ That your friend is an emperor indeed,” I 
said. ... The Rev. Paul Felton has offered his hand to Cissy, and 
Mrs. K. and myself have endorsed Cissy’s acceptance of it. Fear I 
am prejudiced; but there is something about Felton which I do 
not like. 


1868.—This year I commenced the story of my life. It is shrewdly 
true that “ there are three difficulties in authorship: to write anything 
worth the publishing, to find honest men to publish it, and get 
sensible men to read it” . . . . Shall overcome the two latter diffi- 
culties through Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, What of the first ? 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


CONTAINS THE FRIENDLY VERDICT OF A FRIENDLY JURY, AND 
BRINGS MY “ ROUND UNVARNISHED TALE TO AN END.” 


ASSEMBLED in my study, on a pleasant evening at the end of May, 
are Mrs. Kenrick, the Rev. George Ellis, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Kenrick 
(my dear Cissy, who says she never intends to marry, and I hope she 
may keep her word, for she is a great comfort to her mother, and, 
after all, marriage is a very serious business), Miss Emmy Wilton: 
(a thin, spinster lady, with an eye-glass something like poor old 
Mitching’s), Mrs. Abel Crockford and Mr. Crockford, Mrs. Cator 
Manners and Mr. Cator Manners. It is a special meeting, called 
at the suggestion of Bess, for a closing criticism upon my book. 
Poor Tom is in India; his voice, if necessary, shall go which way 
the meeting chooses: We have had an excellent dinner, have sat 
two hours over our wine, the ladies having had an hour in the 
drawing-room ; coffee has just been served in the library. I pre- 
ferred this, that I might feel more master of the situation than I 
should in the other room. Ellis says I have bribed them with a good 
dinner. 

“‘ The worst of the business is,” I say, “that I must read you the 
last two chapters, one of which, containing extracts from my diary, 
is rather long.” 

There is a cry of “Read, read,” whereupon I take up my MS. 
and read the two preceding chapters, at the close of which there 
is a general round of applause, and Ellis says he would like some 
curagoa in his coffee. His wish being promptly obeyed, and Mrs. 
Kenrick having called an interval for fresh supplies, the last dialogue 
begins. 

Myself. Ladies and gentlemen, my dear friends, you have all read 
my story, Miss Wilton, I find, only discovered it three months ago ; 
and Mrs. and Mr. Manners have read it since they have been at 
Hallow this week. Mr. Crockford has had a copy of the work month 
by month, as it has appeared. It has occurred to Bess, and I have 
adopted her suggestion, that I should bring you all on the stage for 
the closing scene. Mr. Noel Stanton is too ill, or he would have been 
with us. His wife could not come alone. Mr. Fitzwalton has gone to 
Russia, about a contract for locomotives. His wife is an invalid. 
She has lost that decayed tooth, and is suffering from neuralgia, 
The Miss Wiltons, the “mags” of my early chapters, have not been 
invited to come here. Mrs. Nixon has left England ; if she had not, I 
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should have excluded her from my general invitations. Death, alas! 
has removed others. Two loved ones have passed away, in the 
course of nature, “gone to their rest ;” two others have been re- 
moved under painful circumstances, which bring back to some of 
us sad and bitter memories; and one is dead, though living, 
forgiven on this earth, but not forgotten. We all hope and pray 
that he may be forgiven, and not forgotten, on the Great Day when 
judgment shall be delivered. It had long been a fond desire on my 
part to tell this last story of my life. Mrs. Kenrick gave me constant 
encouragement to do so. She says I owe you all a humble apology 
for the use I have made of your names. If I have said anything 
which has pained Mrs. and Mr. Manners, or Miss Wilton, or my 
friends the Crockfords, I am sincerely sorry. The only revenge I 
can offer you is, to print anything you may say about my performance, 
as a closing chapter. 

Mrs. Manners. The story is a very good story; but it is not 
true. 

Mr. Manners. It would have been a much better story if some 
parts that are true had been left out. 

Mrs. Crockford. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion, which I 
feel ashamed to say anything at all in such company, it is that the 
book is the most beautiful one I ever saw; and the tears that I have 
shed over it about Mr. Kenrick living at Harbourford, I am sure I 
could hardly say. 

Mr. Crockford (who was very fidgety whilst his wife was speaking, 
nodding at her to bring her remarks to an end). I don’t think I can 
hardly forgive the Squire for buying that picture, though it was like his 
good heart to do it. 

Mr. Ellis. 1 think that a certain conversation at Durham might 
have been omitted ; but no matter. 

Cissy. Tom is not here to object to the details of that part of the 
story in which father was poor, so I will put in a mild protest 
for the dear boy, with an expression of my own regret that pa has 
thought it wise to publish the whole of our conversations in his 
“‘ Chapters by the Way.” 

Bess. The story is new, and it is all the better if itis true. If I 
might have had my own way in revision I, too, should have ex- 
cluded some of the Durham dialogue, with other references to myself 
and Mr. Ellis. But I bow submissively to higher authority. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Christopher has done more than justice to his wife, 
and it would be ungracious were I to offer any further objections to 
the story than those which have formed my constant protest against 
VoL, IIL, N. S. 1869. 1 
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certain details. I very much dislike that reference to Mr. Crockford 
and Lord Northallerton ; and I repudiate the inference which the 
reader must draw with regard to my fancied explanation to the Hon. 
Mrs. Skiddins. 

Mr. Crockford. With great deference, it didn’t please me, that part. 
I baint so ignorant as I used to be at Harbourford. A man as does 
his duty and tries honestly to do justice to the talents that God has 
given him, is as good as a lord ; and better than a good many lords, 
as some on ’em will discover when the reckoning takes place. 

Mrs. Manners. The conceit of that young gentleman at Lindford ! 
To think that a fine dashing actress with a fortune was in love with 
him! Men are born with double the vanity of women. But that 
was a vile plot of Cator’s—a vile plot. 

Mr. Manners. A\\ is fair in love and war. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Why did you not invite Mrs. and Mr. Howard to 
come ? 

No answer from the author, who sits sipping his coffee and 
smiling benignantly on his family and friends. 

Miss Emmy Wilton. 1 am sufficiently indifferent to the world 
to be quite indifferent as to what it says or thinks of me; but 
I hope Christopher does not think that any selfish feelings of 
pride prevented my accepting Esther’s invitation to live with her 
always; if he does, I will prove my gratitude by never leaving 
Hallow again. 

Myself. That is something gained. I do think it was your pride ; 
and now you will stay with us, sister Emmy, for good. 

Cissy. Yes, do; do, aunt Emmy. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Do, Emmy ; say you will now, at once. 

Emmy. On two conditions, my dears. 

Myself. Name them, Emmy. There is hardly any condition that 
you can stipulate to which we will not agree. 

Emmy. That you will exonerate me from a selfish, proud wish in 
the past, and not allow me to live with you longer than is perfectly 
agreeable to my sister and niece. Sometimes relatives outgrow 
affection when they see too much of each other. 

Myself. 1 agree, Emmy, my dear friend, I agree. 

Cissy. Oh, Iam so glad, Pa’s book has done some good at all 
events. 

Mr. Crockford. But it would have fared something like the picture 
as the artist put in the market-place for critics to point out objection- 
able parts, if Mr. Kenrick had let us all have a hand in correcting 
the proofs, 
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Myself. A happy thought, Abel. 

Mr. Ellis. The diary is the best part of the book. 

Mrs. Manners. No, Mr. Ellis, the early scenes at Lindford. 

Mr. Crockford. That bit about the theatre at Harbourford is most 
to my taste. 

Cissy. I like the description of the river at Lindford, and that 
scene at Lady Somerfield’s. 

Bess. The opening chapter is equal to anything in the book. 

Mr. Ellis. What think you to that philosophical dialogue between 
Father Ellis and the author? 

Mrs. Manners. The driest part of the whole story. 

Mr. Manners. Ah, ah,—that is one for you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis. It is clear we shall never agree about the merits of the 
work ; let us come to the tag, and finish the scene. 

Mr. Crockford. Y\\ tell you a story of my early career that I have 
never told Mr. Kenrick. Perhaps you may get a moral out of it 
for the fynally, as they calls it in music. When I first began to 
paint, I used to do little bits that were raffled for in public-houses. 
The second thing as I did was the lion and the unicorn. I painted 
it for a sign; but the party broke, and I had it on my hands. I 
made it into what you might call a cabinet picture, put a frame round 
it,and got up a raffle for it; twenty subscribers at one shilling, the 
winner to pay half-a-crown for beer. A man—acurious sort of a man, 
as read a good deal, and was looked up to at the public-house—won 
it, having put in without seeing it. I took it to him at his workshop 
the next day, proud as he had got it. “ What’s the subject?” says 
he. “The lion and the unicorn,” says I. ‘ Which is the lion?” 
says he. “Why that un,” says I, pointing to the lion indignantly. 
“What's to spend,” says he, “ by the winner?” “ Half-a-crown,” I 
says. ‘And which is the unicorn?” “Why that un,” says I, 
pointing to the unicorn. ‘“ Then I wish I hadn’t a won him, Abel,” 
says he. I was never conceited about my painting after that. 
Now Mister Kenrick, sir, to talk a bit like you make me in them 
early chapters ; we haven’t said we wish we’d never a bought your 
book ; we’ve offered a bit of fair criticism like, but we none of us 
axed you, sir, which is the lion and which is the unicorn. I hope, 
Mr. Kenrick, sir, that be agreeable to your feelings, and if you can 
make a moral out of that, why ring the curtain down, sir, to the tune 
of “ Robin Adair,” and say no more about it. 

Mrs. Manners. And let the last words be something smart and 
sentimental about the reward of courage, and the triumph of love 
that’s true and faithful ever. 
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Mr. Ellis. A bit of Latin, an easy familiar quotation, would perhaps 
sound well :— 





**Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit 
ut posset contingere metam.” 





‘¢ He suffered and did much in youth ; he bore heat and cold, in order that he 
might reach the goal.” 


Myself. Apt, but stilted. I like better Hans Christian Andersen’s 
motto,—“ People have a great deal of adversity to go through, and then 
at last they become famous.” I will speak the tag. ’Twere best it 
should be as simple as my story. First, my thanks are due to you, my 
kind, dear friends, for the part you have played, individually and collec- 
tively, in this drama of life. To those critics who have said so much 
that is gracious and liberal between the acts, I tender my cordial 
acknowledgments, satisfied that they have been more generous than 
just. And, lastly, to you, my dear audience, to you who have borne 

‘ with me so patiently, content with the incidents of a boyish love and 
its homeliest scenes, the author apologises for his shortcomings, is 
grateful for your attention, and happy that you have sanctioned his 
work by your continued presence and occasional applause. . . . He 
hopes, ladies and gentlemen, you will be enabled to say that he has at 
least fulfilled his opening promise, not to deceive you.... And... 

Mr. Crockford. Blue fire, and drop ? 

Myself. Ought I to say any more? 

Mr. Manners. To each and all, a fair good night, and pleasant 
dreams, and [Mr. Ellis (aside). Luncheons light] slumbers bright. 

Myself. This is nonsense. 

Mr. Crockford. Have the blue fire now, sir ? 

Myself. No, Abel; thank you, we will have no blue fire. 

Mr. Crockford. Then you must have a rhyme, sir, or something ; 
we always had at Harbourford : 


**T’ll guard thee, love, from every wrong, 
So love me little, love me long.” 


That’s better than nothing, sir. 

Mrs. Manners. Give each a line, and close with—— 

Mr. Manners. A good rattling break-down. 

Myself. No, no, this is becoming foolish ; and with all respect to 
you, my dear Manners, a trifle vulgar. Let me speak to the house. 
Ladies and gentlemen, our play is ended ; if it has pleased you, be kind 
enough to recommend it to your friends, and believe me to be always 
your obliged [Orchestra : slow music, “Robin Adair”] obedient servant, 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 











































ANGELO AND RAFFAELLE. 


(A CONTEMPLATION OF TWO PORTRAITS.) 


ETHINKS the elements may find in these 
Some not imperfect limnings of themselves. 
Michel is like a hurricane from heav’n, 

we That tears up oaks like withes, and scatters forth 
| ) Its living thunderbolts ; while Raffaelle 
| Is like a zephyr stealing o’er the face 
Of heated Nature in the dusky even ; 
It soothes you into calm to look on him: 
Or one is like a music-march of life, 

a Grand in its fulness and its stateliness, 

| Or roll of battle to the wavering troops ; 

The other like a lover’s serenade, 

Where sweetest music wooes the listening air, 
And dies in softest cadence far away. 





* ’Tis well to muse upon them and their work— 
To catch the spirit of the conquering will 
Of Angelo, and follow in his track, 
Though far behind ; for in my mind he seems 
A larger soul than we in later times 
Do dream of, circling all the world of art, 
Weaving poetic laurels in his fall, 
To grace the snows of his white-winter’d head, 
And dying monarch of the centuries ; 
The rest St. Peter’s dome shall fulminate, 
With other wonders of his brain and hand. 
And Raffaelle, so eminently great, 
In silence working his immortal end, 
Builds up his fame from harsh materials, 
Into a palace fair to look upon, 
And charm the ages; then, ere yet his prime, 
As summer flower, brief but beautiful, 
Bending before the storm, he falls and dies. 
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The old world beckons to us through their lives = 
Spurning the glitter and the pomp of wealth, 

The Epicurean ease, and all delights 

T’ enthral the sense, they, gazing through the glass 
Of coming time, beheld the kingdom, age, 

Art, science, manners, all reveal’d and known— 
Then, as became their mighty spirits, rose 

And lived as models for the men to be, 

Winning eternal honour by their toil. 

“ But has not genius favourites?” laggards urge ; 

** Men whom she dowers with wondrous gifts and powers, 
To shine for ever and eclipse their race, 

Of whom were these? And have they not become 
The undisputed masters of their art, 

As Shakspeare and the blind old man in theirs,, 
And others, too, who stand as stars in heav’n 

T’ illume the earth, and usher in the day— 
Leaders and kings of this great active world ? 

We yield their meed of honour, yet despair 

Of rising to such height and breadth of fame. 

We cannot all be masters; some must serve; 

And happy he who bends the supple neck, 

And knowing that he cannot win success, 

Content remains to bow before the great.” 


’Tis thus men find despair instead of hope 

In all the high ensamples of the past. 

But what is all this boasted talk of greatness > 
As if the times did not call every man 

To greatness, be he famous or obscure? 

True greatness ranks by duty, not by fortune; 
Its sphere is human hearts, its fountain love; 
And he is greatest who doth live the best. 
This is the sum of all: like potter’s clay, 
This deign’d for kingly, that for peasant use, 
So is the man, now for a loftier end, 

Now for a lowlier, but never base; 

And he shall fail not of his due reward ° 

Who does his Heav’n-appointed work, and bears 
Contumely in some honourable cause, 

Or labours for his heritors unborn, 

Who take the years as we do lay them down, 
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And build a superstructure on our base. 

Our work, if we would have it henceforth stand, 
Must now be real, and of massive front, 

To brave the onset of the fiercest storm ; 

What cometh short were better left undone. 


Such are my thoughts, as from the wall look forth 
On me calm eyes of two most lordly men; 
And true, withal, to conscience as to north 
The sailor’s needle points. 

An hour ago, 
And I was sadden’d in my inmost heart, 
For fear one were not made for noble use; 
The pitiless rains, too, brought me discontent, 
And weeping Nature made me weep with her; 
But now the sun comes forth with glorious beams, 
Strikes on the canvas, and lights up the room 
With April gold: I take the augury; 
Dim shadows flee; in yon far distance stands 
Honour enveloped in a flood of light; 
In her right hand she holds the promised_bays 
For him who fights with ignorance and wrong, 
And comes off victor from the battle field : 
Push on, and let us make the laurel ours. 














NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








ORSHIP,, as comprehended by the 
English mind, is generally, and we think cor- 
rectly, admitted to be limited only to a sense 
of admiration for those great men who have 
distinguished themselves as warriors in the 
service of their country. Though this sen- 
timent of admiration may be expressed with 
more or less enthusiasm at the time, it is by 
no means of a permanent character, and 
yields to the abating influences of time and 
circumstances more remarkably than with 
any other European nation. Exceptions to 

this limited sense of hero-worship among us must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted. Two are impersonated in the present day by Carlyle and 
Froude. By these, hero-worship finds acceptance in that higher philo- 
sophical sense in which with our Gallic neighbours and other peoples of 
Europe, it is a Faith, a Cu/tus,; in which, setting aside as inapplicable 
to the grand memories of their historically great, the principle of abstract 
right, they judge them by the standard of success, and accomplished 
facts, keeping the memory of their greatness alive after the manner of the 
antients by periodical national festivals. This year doubtless the centenary 
“Fétes Napoliennes ” will illustrate in France this faith in the right of a 
commanding intellect to a worshipful national commemoration. Nor is 
it because we have allowed the centenary of the birth of England’s greatest 
modern captain to pass unheeded, that we should measure by the English 
standard of sentiment that of the French nation in regard to this hero- 
worship of their great men. The grandeur of Napoleon I. is not the less 
lustrous, that England’s great captain conjointly with his stedfast Prussian 
colleague wrested at last from the conqueror of half Europe both victory 
and empire. It was the dispensation of a yet greater god-of-battles so to 
dispose the circumstances of the unforeseen, that they should culminate in 
an uncontrollable defeat. 

It has been truthfully said that there is but one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous—and, indeed, it is not less curious than true how 
nearly the sublime and the ridiculous are allied: as curious, also, 
how few approach the standard of ideal beauty; how chivalrous deeds 
may be allied to meanness of physique, and meanness of mind to a cor- 
poreal perfection of form. On the other hand, it is quite possible for 
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perfection of form to present a monotonous uniformity, while variety 
suggests ideal character, and pleases by its ever-changing features. As 
illustrative of this, the subjoined diagrams may be taken. They are a 


FRAN 








1. Head of Apollo. 2. Head of Duke. 


r) reduced series from the head of the Duke of Wellington, taken from 
nature, life-size, by one who knew him well, a true conservative, and 
believer in all that the duke did. James Hall, a son of Sir John 
Hall, P.R.S, Edin., their author, was an artist 0 some power, and being 








v 3. Head of Duke ; mixed features of Duke 4. Head of Duke at double the distance 
and Apollo, from the Apollo. 


of a speculative nature wrote upon binocular perspective (then little 
understood), and essayed in the science of his art as these diagrams 
prove, being alike useful to the student of character and caricature. 
j As illustrative of the latter, they exhibit not only how much a facial and a 
craniological resemblance may be retained with a ludicrous extension or 
excess of the forms of the original, or type-head, but suggest a wide field 
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for speculation on the possible physiognomical and phrenological result of 
each modification. As a matter of course, if this aberrance by increase of 
the most prominent cranial form be not as in the original in just equilibrium 
(though aberrant in size) with the other phrenological indications of the 
head, it may be readily inferred that the product, if realised in nature, 
would be phrenologically monstrous, and suggest a probably complete 
debasement from, or total loss of those intellectual attributes, the sum of 
which was represented by the collective type-form of the original head. 
In how much the known moral sentiments, perceptive qualities, and 





ses 


5. Head of Sir Walter Scott. 6. Sir Walter Scott at double the distance 
from the Apollo. 


reflective faculties of the original might be increased, or more probably 
diminished, and the animal propensities receive increase therefrom, is a 
problem we leave for the cogitation of the curious and inquiring reader, 
who will also take into account the very possibly increased influence of 
the temperament or temperamental combinations which have to be 
considered as more or less modifying the phrenological tendencies of all 
men. Taking the head of the Apollo as the standard, the artist graduated 
the features of the duke into the Apollo, and vice versd, even to doubling 
the departure deyond. Of the diagrams selected we here give the profile 
of the Apollo Belvidere ; and the profile of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the two combined ; by which it will be seen that while the features are 
improved, the duke’s character is detrimented; and where the duke’s 
features are made to depart doubly from the Apollo, caricature is the 
result, and the defects made doubly apparent. As may be seen by way of 
a supplemental illustration, we have prepared one taken from a cast of 
Sir Walter Scott’s features by Sir F. Chantrey, and another extending the 
variety of feature to double the departure from the standard of Apollo. 
Of these two, the great men of the early part of the 19th century, we find 
in one the huge feature in the forehead, and in the other the nasal 
projection. In the duke the forehead was not remarkable. In the baronet 
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it was very singular, Scott possessed a short plebeian rounded nose. 
Wellington a remarkable aquiline beak—heavy upper lips, in both’ cases 
greatly detracting from facial beauty, as the diagrams demonstrate, 
curiously illustrating how necessary a slight exaggeration is to portraiture, 
Nos. 2 and 5, beside Nos. 4 and 6, appearing less like the individuals than 
the exaggerated departures from the standard. The face of Napoleon I. 
exhibited very regular features. That at the period of the Consulate must 
have been beautiful, though in the time of the Empire deteriorated from 
accretion of fat, and a certain impassive calmness. 

Note.—A post-mortem cast of the face of the Duke of Wellington may be seen in 


the museum of the Royal Institution, London, having there been deposited by 
the present duke, 





BRIGHT starlight nights and a cold frosty air are so generally associated 
that there may be those who will find it hard to believe that the stars 
really tend to warm us. Yet they do, to their degree. If, as we are 
taught, they are remote suns, they must be great centres of fiery action, 
and a tittle of their heat must be borne to us with their light-beams. The 
distances of some of the nearest stars are known ; if their temperature in 
terms of that of our sun could be found, it would be possible to compute 
the relative amounts of warmth which they and the sun impart to the 
earth. Conversely, if we could measure the warmth of a star’s rays, the 
temperature of their source could be approximately astertained, the 
distance being known; for the diminution by distance follows a simple 
law. To measure the heat of stars has just now suggested itself as an 
interesting problem. Of course ordinary thermometers are useless for 
such a delicate purpose ; but the thermo-electric pile, which can be made 
sensitive enough to exhibit the minutest fluctuations of temperature, comes 
to the astrometers’ aid, and promises them all they want in the matter of 
instrumental accuracy. By allowing the image of a star formed in the focus. 
of a large telescope—which for the time being becomes merely a great 
burning-glass—to fall upon the face of a thermo-pile, any heating power 
in the star’s rays will be converted into electricity, and a current will 
be set up which will deflect the needle of a delicate galvanometer connected. 
with the pile. Some preliminary experiments of this character have been 
tried independently by Mr. Huggins and Mr. Stone, and each observer 
has concluded that a measurable quantum of heat reaches us from the 
brighter stars. How much—what fraction of a Fahrenheit’s degree—has 
not yet been determined, but we shall know it in time. From the smallness 
of the amount to be measured the operation requires almost inconceivable 
niceties : the equability of atmospheric temperature requisite to make it 
certain that the observed effects are due to the suspected cause, and not 
to variable air currents passing before or within the telescope, can exist 
very seldom ; so the progress of the research will be very slow. Clear 
nights, by the way, are cold, because the absence of cloud permits the 
earth’s warmth to radiate into space. Clouds are blankets that keep in 
the heat. 
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EDITORIAL EXPLANATION.—WE have received numerous letters con- 
cerning the English translation of Victor Hugo’s picturesque romance. 
To most of these the following will be a sufficient answer :— 


LU HOMME QUI RIT. 
To the Editor of the Athenaeum. 


S1r,—Your review of the above work is calculated to alarm certain readers of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, which is publishing the authorised English translation 
of Victor Hugo’s new novel. One class may fear a mutilation of the original story ; 
another see grounds to dread a literal translation. Permit me to offer a few words 
of explanation. The story will not be mutilated. It will simply be condensed. 
Here and there chapters are introduced upon historical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical subjects, quite beside the narrative. Some of these may be reduced or 
entirely omitted. The magazine reader will be thankful to have the work brought 
within manageable compass. He will understand what I mean when he turns to 
the third part of the ‘Preliminary Chapter,” which is a digression from the 
general narrative. The interest of the story itself would not have suffered had this 
been excluded from the Magazine. The opening chapters published in the May 
number are a fair example of the work of translation, which is in very competent 
hands. Whatever may be done with the romance in the course of republication, at 
some future day, I can see no difficulty in the way of presenting the readers of Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine with a truthful and highly-finished English version of 
**L’Homme qui Rit,” which shall in no wise be offensive to any lady or gentleman 
in the land.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

JosePH Hatton, 
11, Bouverie Street, London. Editor Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Where occasion seems to require it, we shall continue to publish 
the translators’ notes. To interfere more than this with the master’s 
work would be unpardonable presumption. Not called upon to criticise 
the book, it is equally out of our province to defend the illustrious author 
from the reviewers. Victor Hugo is Victor Hugo. We take the liberty, 
however, to say that the chapters in this number and those which 
will immediately follow are in the author’s best manner. They sparkle 
with epigrammatic point. The descriptions are full of graphic vigour. 
The pictures are rough, sharp etchings. The philosophy is steeped with 
a strong human sympathy for the poor and distressed. In our desire 
to give the public something new in the way of a magazine story, we think 
ourselves peculiarly fortunate in securing Victor Hugo’s new romance. 
Our readers will not regret what we have done. Nor shall we. 





AN enterprising estate agent, of Wass, in Yorkshire, has issued, 
through the house of Blackwood & Sons, a work which will be found of 
considerable value to the landed proprietor. It is “The Book of the 
Landed Estate.” We do not know of any better work in this depart- 
ment of literature. The author, Mr. Brown, has not left a single feature 
of the broad and important question of the management of landed pro- 
perty untouched. Country gentlemen will find him worthy of a place on 
the shelves which contain “ Burn’s Justice,” “The Book of the Farm,’ 
“ The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” “ Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and House of Commons,” “ Every Man’s Lawyer,” and Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine. 























CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








WILLIAM, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


Mr. URBAN,—It will be in the remembrance of your readers that the 
statue of William, Duke of Cumberland, in Cavendish Square, having 
become injured by exposure to the weather and in danger of falling, was 
taken down from its pedestal some months since, and removed. Ina 
letter signed “ Hanoverian” which appeared in the Pad/ Mall Gazette, it 
was suggested that the statue should be repaired and “ set upon its legs.” 
It is understood to have been taken down by direction of the Duke of 
Portland, and to have been removed to an ironfounder’s works, where it 
remains, unless it has found its way to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s. The question whether it will ever be replaced is supposed to 
rest with the Duke of Portland. At all events, I am not aware that the 
suggestion of “Hanoverian” has met with any public response, nor 
should I think it likely to be received with any sympathy. To repair, 
now, and set upon its legs this unhappy statue would be a work quite 
out of time—a mere anachronism to which we might fitly apply what we 
are told were the duke’s own last words, “ J¢ zs too late—it is all over.” 

The very material of the statue is a grim memento of Culloden, for the 
effigy is said to have been formed of lead melted from the bullets found on 
that fatal moor, and cast over an iron framework. 

Happily, the rancorous feelings that gave William, Duke of Cumberland, 
a statue, have long been dead. Let such bygones be for ever bygones, in 


Heaven’s name ! 
Time has thrown a golden haze 
Of memory 


round the struggle in which the brave and loyal adherents of the Stuart 
fell. Its tragic and romantic circumstances.can never be forgotten— 


On Highland moor or English green : 


but Englishmen and Highlanders have too long fought side by side 
against a common foe, and as brothers in arms have won too many 
victories, to admit of the revival at this day of the Hanoverian rancour 
that disgraced the middle of the eighteenth century. Let the grass wave 
as well upon the site of Cumberland’s statue as upon the hillocks that rise 
amongst the heather of Culloden Moor, and let the spot know the crue 
conqueror no more. 

The “rehabilitation ” of certain royal and other evil-doers of former 
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ages has been of late the aim of more than one popular writer, who has 
abused the dignity of history by attempting to “repair” and “set upon 
their legs” the reputations of some of the worst characters of bygone 
times. Against the attempt to canonize “the Butcher Duke,” I am not 
called upon to become the devil’s advocate ; but I must demur to the 
opinion which has been expressed, that the severities he exercised on the 
(so-called) rebels of 1745 were not, in point of fact, at all excessive. 

To recount the outrages which William, Duke of Cumberland, com- 
mitted, under cover of martial law, might even at this distance of time 
raise a storm of execration; and. one cannot but reflect that had there 
been in his days a Jamaica committee, his name would have come down 
to us with double infamy. It is sufficient to remember that long after the 
fatal battle, the Duke undertook a campaign to hunt down the fugitives, 
and lay waste the country with fire and sword. In cold blood the 
Highlandmen were shot down upon the mountains like wild beasts ; 
children were mangled and killed in their parents’ sight ; women were 
given up to brutal outrage ; and the defenceless inhabitants were turned 
naked from their burning habitations to starve upon the barren heaths. 
A whole family were shut up in a barn, and burned to death in it, and 
every hut and habitation was plundered and given to the flames. 

That the Duke’s “ after-life,” as his apologists urge, “gave no proof 
that he was a vindictive or an unfeeling man,” cannot condone a terrible 
and blood-stained past ; and as to the London shopkeepers having worn 
mourning for him, we need only remember that in most of our English 
towns of trade, this class of inhabitants were servile Hanoverians, for 
they were well awake to their own interests, and were eager worshippers 
of the rising sun, or, rather, of the leaden idol. 

The statue in question was set up by an individual admirer, and is not 
even a public statue. It was set up in outrage of the feelings of humanity; 
and its preservation, alone of all the statues in London was suggested (if 
I remember rightly) for the sole purpose of having inscribed upon it by 
way of warning to all who might exercise command, the epithet in which 
the people in his own day summed up his character. 

Unswerving loyalty and noble endurance had been all in vain, and on 
the field of Culloden ended in blood the last effort of a race whose mis- 
fortunes are truly said to have begun with their royalty, increased with 
their dominions, and adhered to them when dominion was no more.—Il 
am, sir, your faithful servant, 

WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON. 





WELLINGTON. 


MR. URBAN,—At this time—the centenary year of the birth of Wel- 
lington—any inedited memorial connected with the career of so illustrious 
a man must be of interest, as it facilitates a closer insight into the cha- 
racter of the man, whilst contributing corroboratory testimony to the 
political temper of the period. 

t As is well known, the Duke of Wellington at one period of his adminis- 
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trative career, as a statesman, made himself a most unpopular man by his 
declaration of uncompromising hostility to every kind of reform. It will 
be remembered also, that to save the windows of Apsley House from 
further onslaughts of the populace, he fortified them with iron shutters 
(now removed), and he further deemed it necessary even to carry a 
weapon for his personal protection from violence, in the shape of a some- 
what formidable bayonet, ingeniously affixed to his umbrella, yet un- 
apparent to the eye. 

The writer can well remember the instrument in the possession of an 
uncle. It was a sturdy article of brown silk, with strong whalebone ribs, 


“Derence Nor 
Dartnen 





and an ordinary buck-horn handle, having a ferrule of unusual dimensions, 
which upon being unscrewed exposed a very formidable steel prod with 
which to charge an assailant. 

I never chanced to hear of the Iron Duke having used it ; but asa 
rather reliable weapon in an emergency, it exhibited, under a very peace- 
ful, civic disguise, both the ingenuity and prudence of its owner, no less 
than his grace’s confirmed belief in the efficacy of the bayonet.— 
Yours &c., 

London. LUKE LIMNER, F.S.A. 


Note.—The diagrams show the remarkable parts. 1. Thehandle. 2. The steel 
bayonet, sharp at both sides and very keen at the point, being about 6 inches long. 
3. The ferrule to be fixed on with a screw. 





AN ANCIENT OFFICER. 


MR. URBAN,—In your notes on M. Hugo’s new novel there is a some- 
what curious error, which you appear in your last number to have entirely 
passed over. I refer to his lively description of the officer in the King’s 
Household who held the appointment of “Cock.” M. Hugo, after giving 


a description of the duties of the officer, goes on to state that “ Under 


James II. the functionary was named William Sampson, and received for 
his crow 9/. 2s, 6d, annually.” Permit me, Mr. Urban, respectfully to say 
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that in my opinion M, Hugo is entirely wrong in his interpretation. On 
referring to a book published in 1707, “ The New State of England under 
Our Sovereign Queen Anne,” I find in “ The Lists,” amongst the inferior 
officers of the Queen’s Household :—* Turn Cock and Crier, William 
Sampson, (Salary, Board Wages), 18/7. 05s. ood.” The board wages as 
shown above are exactly double what M. Hugo states was given 
as salary to his official. In the book from which I make the above 
extract the salary of most of the officers is also shewn, but in this 
instance omitted. You will observe the identity of the name “ William 
Sampson,” with that of M. Hugo’s officer, and who was probably the same, 
or son of the William Sampson who held the office of Turncock in the 
time of James II. I may state that the office of Turncock is still, I 
believe, quite general in the kitchens of large public establishments, as for 
instance, in the Yorkshire West Riding Lunatic Asylum, in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, where an officer formerly held—and to the 
best of my knowledge at present holds—the post, and performed the office 
of Turncock and Turnspit.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
S. ELLIOT. 
Stanley, near Wakefield. 











